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Why I Am a Pictorial Photographer 


(Number Nineteen) 


FRANKLIN I. JORDAN, A.R.P.S. 


AM a pictorial photographer because 
I get a good deal of my pleasure 
visually;, and I like to record what 
I see, for further enjoyment at 
<4) leisure. Motion-pictures have a 
charm all their own, but nothing is more annoying 
to me than to have a scene that I am enjoying 
yanked out from before my eyes while I am only 
half done looking at it. I want to be able to 
commune with my picture at will, and ad lib. 
For me—the wall-picture, where it will catch my 
eye at odd moments and substitute a pleasurable 
emotion for a perhaps different one that may be 
enveloping me at the time! Certainly, the acid 
test of a picture is to live with it. 

There is a poetry to motion, but I prefer to get 
the spirit of it summed up in one still picture. 
Perhaps you will feel with me that this has been 
done in “The Sport of Kings”. But five hundred 
negatives went into the scrap in the making of 
this one, and it was five years that I had the 
picture in mind before I had it on a plate. 

You cannot push racing horses around in your 
chosen picture-space the way you can table-top 
groups. You figure your angle, and your view- 
point, and your light; you calculate what expo- 
sure will stop the motion enough to keep it on the 
plate and not enough to freeze it; and you extract 
the square root of all this to see what will give 
you a printable negative. Then you shut both 
eyes and set the shutter by feeling. You 
stealthily lie in wait and shoot every time they 
come around, and regularly break the negatives 
on the corner of the bench as fast as they are 
developed. And after years of doing this, just 
as you are automatically about to smash one, 
you notice to your utter surprise that it is the 
one for which you have been so patiently work- 
ing. The horses are spaced as you want them, 





all the legs are graceful, and there is the illusion 
of motion. And then you enlarge it twelve 
diameters to a 16 x 20, bleach it out, bat it back 
into a bromoil, and there you are—as easy as 
that! 

But I do not begrudge the time, because I 
saw many a thrilling horse-race in the process 
and would probably have been there anyhow, 
pictures or no pictures. For photography is an 
art and a sport and a hobby all in itself, and it is 
also the most delightful handmaiden of all the 
other arts and sports and hobbies. 

My wife and I like to climb up the steep side 
of a mountain and sleep on the soft side of a rock, 
and to look at the sun and the clouds and the 
stars, and to feel the grandeur of the eternal hills. 
And for a memento, what could be finer than a 
picture that will remind us and convey to others 
something of the sensations that we received? 

Our home is running over with kiddies and 
animals, and I like to catch the happy moment 
and portray the human interest in their relation- 
ships. And to do it to the best advantage I study 
composition, and light-and-shade, and leading 
lines, and center of interest, and such things as 
that. 

I like the smell of the brine, and the tug of the 
tiller, and the set of the tide, and the crash of the 
surf, and the threat of the gale. I like the 
character that shines in people’s faces, and the 
way light filters through green leaves or blazes 
on construction-work, or fades over marshlands 
at evening. And I like lines of strength, or 
grace, or tranquillity. 

And this is the material from which we make 
our art. All art has its limitations, and photo- 
graphy has them. galore: Boundless nature 
limited to the four sides of a rectangle; three 
dimensions—or maybe four—depicted by two; 
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color, a whole phase of sensuous enjoyment, 
entirely eliminated; action arrested. But with 
what is left, we set to work. And catching a 
light here, and a line there, and weaving them 
together with shades and with fancy aplenty, we 
present our subject in the best guise we may. 


Critics may scoff, and dumb friends ask us to 
name it, but there it is for us, and for a few dis- 
cerning friends—and we let it go at that. 

Mr. Editor, I guess—being a Yankee—that the 
answer to your question is that I am a pictorial 
photographer because I like the looks of things. 


A Chat on Art 


AUGUSTUS WOLFMAN, Ph.G. 


Gi HEN, in discussing some branch of 
if camera-technique or method of 
: making pictures, the amateur is 
given a set of rules to follow, 
he usually finds little difficulty in 
attaining the desired results. However, when it 
comes to the attainment of art in his photo- 
graphy, he is “all at sea’ despite the fact that he 
may have read many articles and books con- 
cerning the mentioned topic. The reason seems 
very obvious. In most discussions of art, as 
applied to the camera, sets of photographs are 
used as criterions. Naturally, the photographer, 
in order to apply art to his work, tries to remem- 
ber these pictures. But here he finds himself 
*“‘stumped”’; for how often does a condition arise 
similar to those exemplified in the various 
samples which he has been shown? Besides, 
in trying to think along the mentioned lines, 
his mind becomes a confusion of varied examples 
of artistic photography. Naturally, this is 
to be expected, due to the fact that the amateur 
tries to visualise rather than to think why those 
pictures are regarded as artistically correct. 
The solution seems to be a set of rules—rules 
which artistic examples obey, and which he can 
apply to his own work without the necessity of 
producing a “pictorial confusion” in mind when 
trying to obtain the desired results. 

The first and most important rule is dominance. 
By dominance is meant that the object chosen to 
be of main interest should attract the observer’s 
eye the instant he looks at the photograph. 
This can be obtained by various means. The 
easiest method is to have the main point of 
interest be the largest object in the picture. 
This is known as obtaining dominance by size. 
Thus, when a person looks at the print, his eye 
is instinctively drawn to the point of interest, 
owing to its greater size in comparison with the 
objects surrounding it. A second means of 
obtaining dominance is by contrast. If a sub- 





ject is dark in color, it is surrounded by objects 
of a light tone; or conversely, if it is light in color, 





it is placed against a background of detail which 
is of a dark tone. In this manner the eye is 
attracted to it by virtue of its dissimilarity in 
regard to its surrounding objects. Arrangement 
of the surrounding detail is the third and most 
difficult method of procuring dominance. It is 
known as obtaining dominance by leading lines. 
The predominant subject plays the least impor- 
tant réle here, because it is through the correct 
placement of the minor detail that the former 
is made the point of main interest in the photo- 
graph. The objects of minor interest are 
arranged in such a manner that they form lines 
which naturally lead the eye to the main subject. 
This method, of course, can be adapted only to 
situations which lend themselves to it. It is 
best exemplified by looking at a photograph 
of a city-block which leads up to a building, 
or a picture of an oncoming train made by 
standing between the tracks while the train is 
still quite some distance away. It will be noticed 
in the former case that the building, and in the 
latter the train, will be dominant because the 
line of buildings on both sides of the street and 
the tracks respectively in each form lines which 
lead to the point of interest. 

Subordination, the second rule, is one the 
observance of which augments dominance. 
It constitutes the subordination of the minor 
subjects in size and contrast, so as to enhance 
the predominance of the main point of interest 
by preventing any distraction of the eye from 
the latter. 

After dominance and _ subordination have 
successfully been obtained, there may be too 
great a centralisation of interest just about the 
main object, making the photograph look ‘‘too 
heavy” at one point. This case calls for a third 
important rule of art which is known as balance. 
To exemplify this principle we shall take a 
picture which has as its predominant subject a 
large black dog placed at the extreme right of the 
photograph, subordination having been accom- 
plished by using detail which is of a light tone. 
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Immediately upon looking at the described 
example, the observer will feel a sense of heaviness 
at one point of the photograph—i.e., the black 
dog. If, now, a dark-colored object—let us say, 
for illustration’s sake, a small black cat—be 
placed at the left of this picture, the sense of 
great weight at one point will immediately 
disappear, because the predominant object has 
been properly balanced. This rule is, therefore, 
executed by opposing to the main object in the 
photograph a subject similar to the former in 
tone, but subdued in dominant value, so as not 
to confuse the main point of interest. 

Now, after having successfully created a 
properly balanced center of interest, we must 
strive for unity. To illustrate this rule we can 
refer to the black dog and the similarly colored 
cat. This photograph will appear to tell two 
stories instead of one, due to the fact that the 











two animals appear as separate black spots in 
the picture. The photograph is not unified; 
it does not string its elements into a single trend 
of thought. If a large feeding-dish is placed 
between the two subjects, and on one side is 
placed a litter of kittens feeding in it and on 
the other a litter of puppies, a remedy is effected. 
The picture now expresses one thought—that of a 
truce between natural enemies—and the addition 
forms a line which naturally leads the eye from 
the dominant object to its balancing element. 

Successfully carrying out the mentioned 
principles will undoubtfully result in an optically 
pleasant photograph. Of course, they can only 
be fully executed in those situations where the 
operator can arrange his subjects and scenery. 
A knowledge of them will help the photographer 
to obtain maximum results in “shooting” objects 
over whose mobility he has no control. 


Photo-Tinting in Natural Colors 


D. BATTERBURY 


EW people realise, perhaps, that the 
artistic tinting and coloring of 
photographs—by which is meant 
their treatment in natural shades— 
Samana requires quite a bit of thought, 
study, and observation if the best results are to 
be obtained. The word natural is especially 
emphasised, since it is mainly in connection with 
this point that so many would-be artists and 
colorists seem to fail—and they fail, more per- 
haps because their attention has never been 
focused on some of the simple yet immutable 
laws governing natural phenomena, rather than 
through any lack of inherent appreciation of tone 
and color. For while among tinters and color- 
ists generally, some splendid work is to be met 
with, it is felt that on the whole unprofessional 
photographic tinting is not of a high standard. 
And when it is realised that with a little attention 
and study this standard could be appreciably 
raised, and further, that photographic tinting 
can be made a beautiful and absorbing art—for 
what is more fascinating than color and its 
handling?—such thought and study is well 





worth the attention of the camera enthusiast or 
picture lover. 

Now while the subject of tinting may concern 
a variety of photo-subjects, including portrait 
and figure, it is perhaps the landscape and out- 
door study which finds chief favor with the 





majority; for it is a natural thing, following a 
camera outing or holiday, to wish to record color- 
fully as well as merely pictorially the pleasant 
personal and scenic associations enjoyed. Points 
to be observed in landscape tinting, therefore, 
with a few remarks on incidental figures, will be 
mainly stressed. 

As regards the coloring treatment generally of 
any view or landscape, there are three main 
factors which make for pleasing results—(1) 
correct and natural coloring, object for object, 
(2) correct tone-value throughout the picture 
and (3) cleanness, purity, and precision of color- 
application. 

Considering the first factor—natural coloring 
—comparatively little in the way of definite rule 
and suggestion can be made, as the attainment of 
good quality color, as in nature, and exactitude 
of shade, are much a matter of personal judgment 
and the developing of color sense. Yet, to judge 
by the average tinted photograph, it would seem 
that the fault generally in this line is that most 
colors employed are too brilliant and not suffi- 
ciently blended with other colors to form the soft 
tones invariably found in nature. If it is a 
green, say, in trees and foreground, it is nearly 
always too startling and vivid, and totally lacking 
in the subtle gray quality which is often a com- 
ponent of nature’s greens. The same may be 
said of sky-treatment, in which the blue is often 
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applied too intensely and not sufficiently modi- 
fied by a small admixture of pale gray or other 
soft halftone. In fact, this fault of too intensive 
a coloring seems true prett¥ generally throughout 
the whole tinted landscape, in greater or lesser 
extent, and the colorist is advised to develop that 
sense of color-comparison and of the appreciation 
of color-quality so that his shades may be more 
in keeping with those of nature. 

With regard to the second factor—correct 
tone-value (by which is meant the relative light- 
ness and darkness of different objects), success- 
ful achievement in this direction depends mainly 
upon a reasonable appreciation of the distances 
in nature. Broadly speaking, all near objects in 
a landscape are strong, distinct, and compara- 
tively bright in hue, while those in the middle 
distance are, due to atmospheric influence, 
slightly modified and softened in color and 
clearness, the main effect of such tending, in 
color, toward gray or purple. This atmospheric 
influence—or haze—is still stronger in its effect 
on objects in the far distance, which often appear 
a definite blue or light mauve in color—though 
they may be trees or hills. If once the colorist 
can grasp this great and unfailing law of atmos- 
pheric influence, and color such objects according 
to their distance, not in the color he knows they 
actually possess, but as they appear, he will effect 
a wonderful improvement as regards realism in his 
tinting. If, also, he can acquire the knack of 
balancing up one tone against another for relative 
value—this may be done and noted when the 
photograph is made—it will aid him greatly in the 
matter of correct and proper lights and darks. 





The third and last factor—neat color- 
application—is much a matter of practice and 
hand control. Also the employment of good 
sable brushes—if it is wash tinting—will help 
greatly toward a good technique, as these brushes 
—used always by professional water-colorists— 
are firm to work with and yield a good point, 
whereas the cheaper camel’s-hair brushes have a 
tendency to splutter and are difficult to keep 
pointed. 

Figure individuals and groups often form an 
interesting note of association in a landscape 
snapshot and nearly always occupy a position in 
the foreground. Although such figures are close 
to the camera, and are, therefore, of prominent 
pictorial interest, the colorist is advised not to 
overdo any bright coloring there may be in 
clothing or dress, as such treatment may make 
the figures appear too isolated and cut out from 
the rest of the picture. Let him remember that 
the figures are, like every other object in the 
picture, incidents making up the whole effect, 
and, as such, should be treated in proper rela- 
tionship. 

Many other points connected with the art of 
photo-tinting have been passed by; but if the 
colorist, in his ambition to produce a nicely 
colored picture—neat in appearance and realistic 
in effect—bears in mind and puts into operation 
the principles governing correct and natural 
coloring, tone-value, and balance, and clean and 
precise technique, it is safe to say that not only 
will success result, but there will come also 
an entirely new and greater interest in this 
fascinating work. 





“*The Sea Hath Its Pearls” 


WILLIAM FINDLAY 


HE sea hath its pearls—alike to the 
seeker after the gems which St. 
Francis of Sales so quaintly said 
were “nourished with the noise of 
thunder” and to the painter and to 
the photographer. And what an artistic harvest 
can be gathered! Then, too, what secrets can 
be learned of the working of the Master Painter 
as He limns his materpieces on the broad canvas 
of the heavens and casts their reflections, twisted 
and distorted, on the bosom of the deep! When 
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morning’s glories gild the skies, or when the 
evening-shadows fall, is the time to be abroad 
in quest of these pictures; and happy may the 
photographer be who resides 





temporarily or 





permanently—near a busy harbor where craft of 
various kinds can be included in the compositions! 

Pictures of sunrise-effects, such as are illus- 
trated here, are not to be secured every day in 
summer. One requires to be abroad early and 
has to watch and patiently wait for them. They 
are indeed “fleeting masterpieces of Nature”. 
One morning, plates or films could be exposed 
by the dozen and the result from each would have 
some distinctive difference; at other times, weeks 
might elapse before a suitable opportunity 
occurred. On the other hand, ideal conditions 
prevail, but no “life” in the shape of shipping 
comes within the range of vision; and though 
“sea and sky one glory make’’, a succession of 
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THE RISING SUN 


these without an accessory, in the shape of a 
vessel, or vessels, is apt to get monotonous. 

The ariists, poets, and songsters of a by-gone 
age have given to the world pictures of the sea 
when, viewed from some portions of our coasts, 
it was almost continually dotted with white- 
winged argosies. Now they have almost vanished 
from the ocean, and we have only rare glimpses 
of what was an almost everyday occurrence 
a ship with all sail set showing her paces in the 
view of the shore. They have given place to 
the smoky and less picturesque steamship, and 
a good deal of the romance of the sea has gone 
with them. So lavish is Nature, however, that 
she can occasionally make even a smoky, stubby 
trawler beautiful. One morning, I saw one 
leaving port with a long trail of inky smoke in 
her wake. A sudden burst of sunshine trans- 





formed this into a golden train and the trawler 
into a fairy vessel sailing on a silver sea. 

So, though one regrets the passing of the 
sailing ship, and, latterly, of the brown-sailed 
fishing boat, conditions do sometimes prevail 
when modern vessels can be incorporated in a 
composition with pleasing results. 


And if one 
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can give a representation of the greater driving 
force and power of modern marine equipment 
against the elements, so much the better. There 
is no benefit to anyone to bemoan the loss of 
‘the good old days’. The present is here to be 
accepted. 

The exposures given to obtain the pictures 
appearing in this issue were from 1/50th to 
1/100th part of a second on Special Ray: 
plates. The actinity of light by the seashore 
is marvelous, and the plates were amply exposed. 
Were a longer exposure given, moreover, the 
ripples on the water would be lost, moving 
shipping would be blurred, and the cloud- 
formations distorted. Even with a moderate- 
priced film-camera, charming studies can be 
obtained. 

The secret of success is careful and unhurried 
development, the aim being to produce a rather 
thin but contrasty negative with ample detail. 
If a strong developer is used, the clouds will 
vanish and aérial perspective will be lost. Above 
all, get interested in the work, do the very best 
you can at all times and do not be discouraged 
by initial failures! 
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Telephoto Effects With a Hand Camera 


JOHN G. LENZ 


IN the great middle class of 
pe photography, situated somewhere 
frre) between the vacation “snap- 
shooter” and the salon exhibitor, 
there are a considerable number of 
interested and earnest amateurs. They may not 
now be turning out prints ranking high enough 
to get them into the charmed circle of the elect; 
but, certainly, they have sufficient merit to 
attain the distinction of producing results “a 
little bit better” than the usual run of pictures 
turned in by the thousands every day to be 
“finished”. 

This group, having passed the stage of the 
casual snapshot, in a great number of cases give 
serious thought to their equipment, and many 
of them have finally gravitated to the small hand- 
camera with a good fast lens, generous bellows- 
extension (double), and which is equipped for 
filmpack or plates. The day of the small camera 
and the fast, short-focus anastigmat lens is here. 
The many advantages of this combination have 
too often been the subject of discourse to require 
repetition at this time. There are, however, 
times when we would very gratefully accept a 
few additional features, which, from the very 
nature of the short-focus lens, cannot be incor- 
porated in the “‘as issued” product. 

The principal added virtue which we wish to 
consider at this time is increased image-size in 
our principal object. Large image and short 
focus are two conditions totally opposed. 

From the time we first began to ask questions 
and seek the why and wherefore of things photo- 
graphic, we have been taught that, all other con- 
ditions being equal, the longer the focus of a lens 
the larger the image, and that this increased size 
is in direct ratio to increase in focal length. 
Therefore, if a four-inch lens produces an image 
of one inch, an eight-inch lens, focussed from the 
same point on the same object, will produce a 
two-inch image. Double the focal length, double 
the image size. 

The manufacturer, in placing an article on the 
market, is naturally compelled to work within 
the limitations set by the largest number of users 
of his product. Now, as the majority of us are 
restricted to a reasonable outlay of cash for our 
equipment, yet demand at the same time an F/4.5 
anastigmat with plenty of depth of focus, but of 
small size, for reasons of portability and economy 
of plates and film, the answer is almost self- 
evident. We get a camera with a four-inch lens 
Some of us, not 







or shorter in a 244 x 314 size. 





wanting to lean too far on the reform side, com- 
promise on a five- or five-and-a-quarter-inch lens 
in the 3144 x4 size. It adds a little to the 
operating expense, which may or may not be 
justified by the reason that we like our contacts 
big enough to see what it is all about. Herein is 
the justification of this article. 

The small negatives are beautifully sharp, with 
tremendous depth of focus; but, coupled with 
these two virtues, the short-focus lens has the 
disadvantage—in some cases—of large angle of 
view and smallness of image. 

Having accepted our short-focus lens for its 
many advantages and having our eyes open as 
to its shortcomings as to image-size, we at first 
strive to work to the possibilities of the outfit. 

There comes a time, however, when in certain 
situations we are not as greatly interested in a 
large field of view as we are in stressing a particu- 
lar feature of interest. In this case, we desire 
more size than our lens is capable of giving us. 
It is, perhaps, the case that there is no option of 
a selection of a nearer point of view which would 
help us from the standpoint of a close-up. 
Physical conditions may compel a viewpoint that, 
while satisfactory from the angle of composition, 
is unsatisfactory as regards the prominence of 
our principal cbject. It is true that we can have 
recourse to enlarging the desired section of the 
resulting negative; but this brings on added 
complications, with much additional work. 
Very frequently all we desire is straight-contact 
prints, saving our enlarging for such negatives 
as are better than the ordinary run. 

To those who can afford an additional cash 
outlay equal to, or slightly greater than, the 
original cost of the outfit, this problem presents 
no difficulties. It is easily solved by the pur- 
chase of a telephoto-lens adapted to the par- 
ticular camera and shutter. 

The majority of us, who are compelled by 
necessity to curb our inclinations to the limita- 
tions of our finances, can approach this matter 
from a slightly different angle and solve the 
problem with a modest outlay of cash and the 
expenditure of a small amount of time. 

Highly satisfactory results can be obtained 
with our double-extension cameras by the use of 
a supplementary negative lens placed in front 
of our regular camera-lens, very much in the 
manner of a color-filter. 

At various times the writer has come across 
different articles where this arrangement has 
been mentioned, but he cannot call to mind ever 
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having seen any definite instructions as to proper 
selection of the necessary negative lens to 
accomplish the result. 

With a double-bellows extension, using a 
supplementary negative, it is only possible to 
obtain a magnification of two times, as compared 
with the image-size from the regular lens fur- 
nished on the camera—the reason for this being 
that to secure a two-time magnification it is 
necessary to double the focal length of the lens. 
Had we a triple-extension bellows, a three-time 
magnification could be had by tripling our 
original focal length. However, it will be a 
revelation what a tremendous improvement two 
times makes under conditions which are unfavor- 
able to a short-focus lens. 

The manner in which we calculate the necessary 
negative is extremely simple, and so easy that 
after a single example the reader will be able to 
calculate almost any combination of magnifica- 
tion within the limits of the bellows-extension of 
his camera. 

The lenses on all cameras of the type we have 
under consideration are plainly marked on the 
front bezel by the makers with the focal length, 
expressed either in inches or in centimeters. 

Optical measurements are based on the metric 
system, and for that reason, should the focal 
length of our lens be expressed in inches, it will 
be necessary to reduce the figures to centimeters 
by multiplying by 2.54—the number of centi- 
meters to an inch. 

We will assume that we have a lens marked 
*four-inch focus”. Reducing inches to centi- 
meters, we find it is equal to 10.16 centimeters— 
more frequently lenses of this size are marked 
10 centimeters. 

The negative lens we are going to get will come 
from our nearest optician. He measures his 
lenses by a unit known as a diopter. In plain 
language, a diopter is the unit of measure of the 
curvature of the surface of a lens. The optician 
has two general styles of lenses, positive— 
expressed with a plus sign—and negative— 
minus. 

To get back to the diopter, we have found that 
this is the measure of the curvature of a lens, 
and as the lens-curve controlls the point at which 
an image is brought to focus, we can readily 
see that our standard measure of lens curvature 
is closely related to focal length. In fact, a plus 1 
(+1) diopter lens has a focal length of one meter, 
or 100 centimeters; a plus 2 lens, focal length 50 
centimeters; plus 3 equals 3314 centimeters; plus 
4 equals 25 centimeters, etc. As the diopter 
index figure increases, the focal Jength shortens 
in exact proportion. 

We have found that our camera-lens has a 








focal length of 10.16 centimeters and is a positive 
or plus lens. We must reduce this focal length 
to terms of optical curvature, or diopters. This 
is accomplished by dividing the focal length of 
lens, expressed in centimeters, into the focal 
length of one diopter, expressed in the same units. 

Dividing 10.16 centimeters into 100 centi- 
meters gives the figure 9.83 for an answer. This 
is the diopter index of our lens, which, being a 
plus lens, we express as follows: +9.83 diopters. 

Now, remembering that the smaller the diopter 
index number the greater the focal length of the 
lens, we realise that if we want to double our 
focal length—double-image size—we must halve 
the diopter index. So we find that to convert 
our 4-inch lens into one of 8-inch focus we must 
change our lens from a +9.83 diopter to one of 
half that index, or +4.915. We have found that 
a plus 1 diopter lens brings an image to focus 100 
centimeters behind the lens. A minus 1 diopter 
lens is so called because its curvature is such that 
it will exactly neutralise a plus 1 diopter lens 
and the combination of the two will result in the 
effect of a plane surface. If we have a plus 2 
lens and place with it a minus 1, the result will 
be a combination that will be equivalent to a plus 
1 lens. From this we see that a negative lens is 
a neutraliser and reduces the strength—diopters 
—of an optical system by exactly the amount of 
its—the negative’s—index. 

Knowing from our calculations that the optical 
system of our camera reads +9.83 and wishing 
to make it +4.915, we simply subtract the smaller 
number from the greater and have the answer 
4.915, which is the diopter index of the lens we 
need. Inasmuch as the lens we need is to reduce 
the diopter index, we place a minus sign before 
the number and write it thus:—4.915 diopters. 
Don’t forget the minus sign. Should you by 
any chance get a plus lens, you will be reducing 
your focal length to one-half, with a correspond- 
ing reduction in image-size. 

To proceed: We now know that what we want 
is a—4.915 diopter lens. This will give us 
exactly two-time magnification. Now, some 
cameras rated as having double-bellows extension 
do not quite reach this far, and it is better to do a 
little measuring to be sure you can accommodate 
a full doubling of focal length. I have found it 
advisable as a rule to use the next smaller stock 
size when buying these negatives, for the reason 
that this precaution gives a little more leeway in 
the event it is desired to focus close up for large- 
sized images. These lenses come in quarter- 








diopter sizes, thus: —1.25, —1.50,—1.75, —2.00, 
ete. 

In our hypothetical 
—4.915 diopter, I should order—4.75. 


“ase, wanting one of 


The 
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slight reduction from two-time magnification will 
not be perceptible. 

As to mountings: Nearly all of us have accumu- 
lated an extra supply of filters and filter holders 
that fit our pet camera. Why not take one of 
these holders to the optician when ordering nega- 
tive and have him fit a negative lens to it? It 
will make a clean-cut, workmanlike job. Attach- 
ing it to your camera lens will be a very simple 
proposition, and your outfit will be marvelously 
enhanced in its possibilities by the addition. 

It would be well at this time to bring up a 
subject that has to be considered when changing 
focal length, and that is the value of the stops 
engraved on your shutter. These stop numbers 
were calculated for the original lens that the 
maker supplied. Changing the focal length of 
our lens-combination alters the value of these 
stops. We have doubled our focal length. As 
the stop-values represent the ratio of the lens- 
diameter as compared to its focal length, it 
stands to reason that in changing the focal length 
we have changed the ratio. Hence stop F/4.5, 
when used in conjunction with the supplementary 
lens at double the original focal length, becomes 
F/9. In other words, whatever the reading of 
the stop-numbers on the original scale may be, 
it must be multiplied by two when figuring for 
exposure with the long-focus combination. 

Some folks don’t like this idea; so for the benefit 
of those who don’t want to be bothered with this 
feature, go right ahead and use the old stop 
numbers, but when using the attachment give 
four (4) times the indicated exposure for the 
stop used. 

There will be times when you will not care to 
use a tripod, when light-conditions justify a very 
short exposure. In such a case, it is impossible 
to try to focus on the groundglass. You will 
need to know the hyperfocal distance setting for 
your camera with lens wide open, so that bellows 
can be racked out to the proper point and expo- 
sure made with assurance of a properly exposed 
and sharp negative. In order to locate this 


point, take your camera and tripod out in the 
open, where you can select a point 120 feet from 
the camera. 


Set up and focus sharply on the 


object selected, being sure to get your distance 
correct within a very few feet. Don’t approxi- 
mate the distance. Know! It will save trouble 
later. 

Distance checked and object sharply focused, 
place a scratch-mark on the sliding track of the 
camera and another on the bed of same, arrang- 
ing the two marks so that they form one con- 
tinuous line when the camera is sharply focused 
at 120 feet. This is your hyperfocal setting, and 
means that when camera is so adjusted, all 
objects at a distance of 60 feet to infinity will be 
in focus. 

Having given the method of calculation for 
supplementary negatives and the reasons there- 
for, we can now afford to sum up and devise a 
little short-cut formula. 

Formula: To find the diopter index of the nega- 
tive lens needed to double the focal length of a 
given lens, divide the focal length of the lens 
expressed in centimeters into 50. Place a minus 
sign before the resulting number and you have 
the diopter index in the lens you need. Never 
forget that minus sign. 

This little short cut may sound highly unscien- 
tific; but it answers the question correctly, and, 
better still, the lenses work and work well. Oh, 
yes, the cost? About $1.50—not over $2.00. 
Now go ahead and try it, and see for yourself if 
it isn’t the best $1.50 investment you ever made. 

Note: The distance of 120 feet, given as point 
of focus for lens wide open, presupposes that 
camera lens is one of F/4.5, with supplementary 
in place for two-time magnification, 8-inch focal 
length after correction. 

Should lens be of a slower type, working at 
smaller opening, use scale below: 


(8”’ Lens) 


(4”’ Lens) Effective 

Engraved Stop No. Distance to 

Stop Scale with Be Focused Image Will Be 

on Camera Supplementary on Sharp From 
F/4.5 F/9 120 ft. 60 ft. to infinity 
F/5.6 F/11.3 96 * —- = - 
F/6.3 F/12.6 87 * 4° * ‘a 
F/8 F/16 61 “ —l 5 
F/11 F/22 48 * 24 “ 
F/16 F/32 30.” — ™ 
F/22 F/45 a ss e 





You Photographers Drove Me to It! 





EMILE C. SCHNURMACHER 


Editor ai.d Staff Writer, National Trade Journals 


“INTIL just about a year ago, my 
thoughts were far removed from 
Editors do not make 
pictures—they buy them. Being 
an editor, and an exceedingly busy 
one at that, I was content to leave the photo- 
graphy to a round dozen syndicates whose sales- 








EMILE C. SCHNURMACHER 


FIGURE 1 


For all-round training you can’t beat 
the ship-news boys! 


men call almost daily. We purchase a good 
many photographs, too, as we have sixteen 
magazines that run the gamut, from Architectural 
Forum to Motor-Boat. 

One day last year something happened that 
led to my becoming a photographer. I tele- 
phoned a large newspaper-photographic syndi- 
cate and asked them to cover a motor-boat 
regatta for me. They were very sorry to be 
unable to accommodate me, inasmuch as every 
available man was covering an airplane story. 
And so I went out and purchased a 3144 x 4144 
Graflex and took it on the assignment with me. 

When I arrived at the regatta, I shot pictures 
with a vengeance. Racing-drivers, racing-starts, 
and racing-officials—they were all fair game for 
my voracious lens. I skimped on the story, 
relying on the photographs to bear the brunt of 
the tale. Then I had them developed. I found 


that it was unnecessary to have them printed, 
inasmuch as I had not been told to remove the 
slide from my filmpack-adapter and I had an 
imposing set of blanks for all my trouble! 
Coming from a mere amateur, I suppose that 





this deserves a laugh. Nevertheless, I have sub- 
sequently worked with professionals on stories 
who have done things equally as absurd. I 
remember, in particular, one chap on a large 
newspaper who recently showed up on an import- 
ant story minus his camera lens. It wasn’t until 
the action was actually ready to occur that he 
realised it—and recalled that, following the 
practice of his newspaper, the lens had been 
locked in the office-safe the night before. 

As the weeks went by, photography interested 
me more and more, and I delved into many 
branches of it, acquiring a 4 x 6 Voigtlinder and 
a 4x5 Speed Graphic. An old photographer 
told me that for all-round experience, nothing 
could beat ship-news photography, and so to 
ship-news photography I went. After office 
hours, I spent lots of time with the ship-news 
boys, shooting pictures of prominent celebrities 
for various syndicates. 

What intrigued me most, I suppose, was the 
practice of having one photographer hold a match 
in front of the face of the subject when the deck 
was so dark that all of the boys required it for a 
focus. The night it was my turn to hold the 
match, I nearly singed the nose of Galli Curci. 
It was with the ship-news boys, too, that I 
learned to shoot ‘“‘cheese-cakes” and “on the 
button’’, and work with the other chap’s flash as 
well as borrow plates from the best of them. 

And then I made another step forward. For 
months, stories and features had been coming 
into the office which, although well written, could 
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FIGURE 2 


Shot from an “illustration scenario” in which a cast 
was photographed on location for “Sporting Goods 
Journal. 
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not be used because their photographic illustra- 
tions were too poor or too far-fetched in their 
actual application to the story. 

My camera now enables me to save many of 
these stories from the discard by employing an 
idea which I call an “illustration scenario’. 
This is merely writing an actual outline of the 
action to be desired, with a cast, location, and 
props. Then I assemble my cast and spend an 
entire day “on location’’, shooting illustrations 
that accurately depict the action that is needed. 
These pictures are now not only being compli- 
mented by readers, but advertisers are asking to 
have their products featured in the action; and 
this, as any publisher will tell you, helps a lot. 

The most dramatic shot I have made so far 
was prepared from an “‘illustration scenario” and 
depicts a scene that is eloquent testimony to the 
truth of the Chinese proverb, ‘One picture is 
worth a thousand words.” I doubt that any 
news-photographer could have given me what I 
wanted. 

The story was of a boat steered by a blind- 
folded helmsman making his way into port, 
guided by the directional beams of a radio- 
compass. Could this be portrayed? My “illus- 
tration scenario” said: “Shoot picture from 
behind and above helmsman showing him at 
wheel blindfolded, earphones on head hooked up 
to radio-compass. In background have view of 
Ambrose Lightship as seen through windshield.” 
That is what I wanted, and that is what my 
camera photographed. It told the story 
adequately. 

Perhaps my results along these lines made me 
a trifle “cocky”. At any rate, I believed that I 
had unearthed a very interesting market for 
16-millimeter movies in the industrial field; and 
so I purchased a Model A Ciné Kodak. 





FIGURE 3 
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Shot from an “illustration scenario” in which a cast 
was photographed on location for “Motor-Boat’’. 








FIGURE 4 
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Shot from an “illustration scenario” in which a cast 
was photographed on location for “Outboard Motor- 
Boat.” 


The first picture I shot was two hundred feet 
in length. Cut in half and titled, it came forth 
as the outstanding picture of the Miami Regatta, 
and orders for it have come not only from all over 
the United States, but from Canada, Egypt, 
England, Japan, and South America. The letters 
which contained orders showed me that there is a 
vast potential market for this sort of film to be 
shown at conventions and trade-shows, as well as 
for salesmen to carry instead of the heavy 
products which they sell. 

And still I am learning. A friend of mine who 
is an artist has made quite a success of wood and 
linoleum cuts. I am now shooting several sub- 
jects for him under varying light-conditions, so 
that he can study them before etching them. 
And I am in the hope of acquiring a portrait 
camera and taking up portrait photography. 

Nevertheless, I am still an editor. When 
photographers bring examples of their work into 
the office, I buy them, if they are good, and tell 
them why they are wrong, if they are poor. 
Then, maybe, I have to go out and shoot them 
myself. Which goes right back to the subject 





I didn’t start out to be a photographer, but you 
photographers drove me to it! 

[We are indebted to Mr. Schnurmacher for an 
article which presents a new viewpoint and for a 
valuable hint to those who are engaged in selling 
photographs.—Ebprror. | 
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Shutter-Speed Testing for Amateurs 


FRANK H. TREGO 


RHE principal reason for the universal 
success of amateurs in the use 
of small automatic motion-picture 
cameras lies in the fact that the 
shutter-speed is accurate and con- 
stant and, therefore, the exposure is always in 
proportion to the diaphragm used. 

Few amateurs obtain such success when using 
hand cameras of the ordinary type for the 
shutters, as a rule, do not perform according to 
the markings thereon. 

The modern exposure-chart is correct, provided 
the subject has been correctly judged by the 
operator; and, if the shutter-speeds are definitely 
known, a successful exposure will result. 

This article is written for the purpose of show- 
ing to the amateur a very simple and absolutely 
accurate method of testing the shutter-speeds of 
his camera. With these speeds definitely known 
he can make a small table or chart showing how 
to set his shutter to obtain any desired speed. 

Proceed as follows: Jack up a front wheel of an 
automobile until it will turn freely—the wheel 
upon which the sun will shine—and tie a piece of 
white tape around the tire. A white chalk mark 
may be used in lieu of the tape. 

Set up the camera to photograph this wheel 
so that the image will be fairly large and see that 
the camera is about level with the center of the 
wheel. 

Now set the shutter at the marked speed to be 
checked. Spin the wheel and then watch for it 
to slow down until it is making one revolution 
per second—5 revolutions in 5 seconds by your 
watch. When it is turning just once per second, 
release the shutter to make the exposure. 

This operation will be repeated as many times 
as there are speeds you wish to check. 

After the negatives are developed and prints 
made, draw a fine line, with ink or pencil, from 
the center of the wheel-hub to each side of the 
blurred image of the white tape at the outer edge 
of the tire. This will form an angle which you 
can measure with a protractor to obtain the num- 
ber of degrees contained within the two lines. 

(1) Find the diameter of the tire in inches and 
multiply this by 3.14 to obtain the circumference 
of the tire. 

(2) Divide the circumference by the width—in 
inches or fractions thereof—of the tape or mark. 

(3) Divide 360 by the result of the former opera- 
tion and the result will be the degrees or fractions 
of a degree occupied by the tape or mark. (See 





example.) Reduce this to minutes of are by mul- 
tiplying it by 60. 

(4) Subtract this number of minutes from the 
angle between the two lines you have drawn and 
the result will be the net angle which the tape has 
moved during the exposure. 

(5) Divide 360 by this and the result will be the 
length of the exposure in parts of a second. 


EXAMPLE 


(1) Diameter of tire 34 inches 
x 3.14 





106.7 


.25) 106.7 (426 
100 


(2) Tape = 4 inch 


67 
50 
170 
150 
(3) 426)360 (.84 of a deg. 
3408 xX 60 = 50 
minutes. 





1920 
1704 





(4 


~~ 


Angle between lines 8° 00’ 
Less 50’ 





Corrected angle 7° 10’ = 7.16 degs. 


(5) 7.16°)360°( 50 or 1/50th 
3580 of a revolu- 
tion. 





20 


Knowing that the wheel was turning once per 
second, the exposure must have been 1/50th 
second. 

[In recent years photographic manufacturers 
have made marvelous strides in accuracy of all 
types of shutters. The great latitude of plates 
and films has taken care of errors in shutter- 
exposure made by amateurs and _ professionals. 
Yet, it is true, that certain shutters do not give 
exactly the speeds with which they are marked. 
A marked speed may be 1/25; but the tested 
speed may be 1/32 or 1/19. The testing of 
shutters is interesting, instructive, and a great 
help to correct exposure.—Ep1Tor.| 
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Figure 1 1/216 second Figure 2 1/105 second 
Figure 3 1/50 second Figure 4 1/26 second 
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The Photographic Adventures of Bert and Ray 
V—A Day Afield 





NEIL WAYNE NORTHEY 


T was a beautiful fall morning— 
October sixth, to be exact. Down 
the dusty road in the direction 
of Bolle’s Lake a car of ancient 

x appearance chugged its laborious 

way. Bert and Ray were starting out on a 
“‘camera-day” jaunt, this being the first Sunday 
in the month. Several months had passed since 
the two camera enthusiasts had formed their 
partnership and had launched forth into the 
enticing mysteries of photography. Much study 
and experimentation and reading of literature on 
various subjects, that the boys had procured 
from manufacturers, had greatly improved the 
quality of their work and had added to the joy 
of picture making. 

Among other things Bert had purchased a 
Lios exposure-meter, and Ray had selected a 
Justophot, which had largely eliminated the 
guesswork connected with exposure during the 
changing light of the fall season, when its strength 
is difficult to judge. And in addition, each of 
them carried a Wellcome Exposure Record and 
Diary in which data regarding all exposures were 
kept, where they could be referred to and made 
use of as a basis for judging future work. Then, 
too, the exposure-calculator in the back was 
invaluable as a means of checking and comparing 
exposure as given by the meters. 

For more than a week there had been an air 
of mystery about Bert that Ray could not 
fathom. At first, he had seemed exceptionally 
happy. Then, as the October camera day 
approached, Ray thought that Bert seemed just 
a little anxious about something. 

The truth of the matter was, Bert had ordered 
a camera, and he was wondering if it would 
arrive in time for him to take it for its first trip 
on the approaching camera day, and thereby 
put over a big surprise on Ray. During the past 
weeks he had been using various kinds and sizes 
of cameras, which he had borrowed from Mr. 
Harley, the local photographic supply man, 
depending upon what happened to be in the 
store when he needed one; but after considerable 
planning and saving and studying of catalogs, 
Bert had found a camera which he believed was 
all that he could expect for the money he had. 

“Looks like we would have a beautiful day”, 
he observed cheerfully as they rode along. 

“Beautiful!” said Ray. “Did you ever see 





more gorgeous tints than are included in that 





landscape? What a masterpiece it would be if 
we could snap that scene in natural colors.” 
He permitted the car to drift along leisurely 
while he admired the scenes about him. 

Bert grinned inwardly as he thought of the 
first surprise he had in store for Ray. From a 
coat pocket he pulled a little black box, which he 
opened, thereby displaying a four-pocket folder 
containing four square pieces of tinted glass of 
different shades, a rectangular piece that was 
graduated from clear glass to a rather deep 
yellow, and a holder into which each glass could 
be fitted for use. 

“Ramstein filters!’ exclaimed Ray. “A 
complete set of them. How’d you happen to do 
it? I’ve been wanting a set of them myself.” 

“Well, you know I’m strong for clouds in 
scenes, and when the editor of PxHotro-Era 
wrote that the way to get them was by the use 
of filters, I decided that no camera was complete 
without them as far as I was concerned. So I 
wrote for literature and found out that filters 
are necessary not only for getting clouds, but for 
reproducing objects in their proper color-relation 
—not natural colors, but natural tones. Remem- 
ber the time you took Rusty’s picture and his 
red hair came out black? Well, if you had used 
a filter, his hair wouldn’t have been red in the 
picture, but it would have appeared natural. 
Then I read that if there was ever a time when a 
filter was needed to show true color-tones, it was 
in the fall when the leaves were every tint from 
green to yellow, and from red to gold. So when 
I ordered my camera I included—” 

Bert hesitated, but the cat was out of the bag. 

“Did you buy a camera?” asked Ray in 
surprise. 

“Yeh”, grinned Bert. 

“Whoa mule’, said Ray, as he brought the car 
to a stop by the side of the road. ‘“‘Let’s see it.” 

From the side pocket of his coat Bert produced 
a trim little instrument that was scarcely two 





inches thick, including a filmpack adapter 
containing twelve exposures. He held it up 
while he admired it for a moment before 


opening it. 

“Tt’s a Kawee’’, he said, when he had opened 
it and handed it to Ray. 

Ray went over it carefully, noting its good 
points with the eye of a critic. “F/4.5 anastig- 
mat lens; shutter up to one two-hundredth of a 
second; double-extension bed; direct-vision view- 
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finder as well as mirror; rising front; what a 
beauty!” 

“Yeh, and that isn’t all’’, said Bert, as he 
reached for the camera. ‘The filmpack adapter 
slips off like this: and, if I wish, I can use plates.”’ 
He fitted a plateholder, that was little thicker 
than a book cover, into grooves on the back of 
the camera, and held it up to view. Then he 
removed the plateholder and slid an auxiliary 
back into its place. By pressing a small button, 
a door in the back opened, revealing a hooded 
groundglass for use when focusing on near 
objects. 

“And that isn’t all yet’, continued Bert after 
he had replaced the filmpack. “The plate- 
holders and the filmpack adapter will use either 
the 3144-x 44-inch size or they will hold the 
9x 12 em., which is considerably larger. What 
I mean, we'll be able to do a lot of things with 
this outfit.” 

“You bet we will’, agreed Ray, and then 
added, “I wonder if those filters will fit my 
Kodak.” 

“Surest thing you know’, said Bert. “You 
see the holder for them has two spring clamps 
which will grasp any size lens as long as it is 
smaller than the holder.” 

“Then I believe I'll try a shot at that view 
across the meadow, with the row of poplars on one 
side, and the grove of maples on the other, 
and with those cotton-like clouds over head. 
Let’s see—” and Ray held his Justophot to his 
eye, while he peered into it for an instant and 
turned a movable ring near the end. Having 
adjusted it to his satisfaction, he removed it 
from his eye and examined the scale. 

“One twenty-fifth of a second at F/8’, he 
read, “or one-tenth at F/11.3. You know, 
Bert, I would have bet that half that exposure 
would have been right. Guess here is where 
the meter saves me a film, as I was not allowing 
enough time for this early in the morning.” 

Bert adjusted the graduated filter in its holder, 
so that the part that was to cover the top of the 
lens was of a fairly deep tint, and gave it to Ray. 

“You will have to use a tripod because the 
filter will require about double the exposure, 








say one-fifth second at F/11.3. If the filter 
were not graduated, it would need more time, 
so that is a big advantage in using that kind.” 

“Tf I could only get those trees in their natural 
fall colors, with the blue sky and tan foreground, 
what a picture it would be!” 

After Ray had made the exposure, the boys 
climbed into their car and drove slowly down the 
road looking for more beauty-spots. 

“Tell you what let’s do today’, said Bert, 
“‘let’s specialise in negatives for enlarging; then 
we can make them natural color by tinting. 
Enlarging and tinting are two things I want 
to try.” 

“Man, you’ve had some good ideas today, 
but that’s the best of all”, said Ray. ‘Why 
didn’t I think of that myself? We'll use a fairly 
small stop so we will get lots of detail in the 
negatives, and cut the exposure as short as we 
can and still be safe, so that the negatives will be 
comparatively thin and not require a long time 
when we enlarge from them. If we want less 
sharpness, we can diffuse them to suit when we 
enlarge. By using the filters on the most colorful 
subjects we'll get true tone-values for applying 
the tints.” 

Arriving at the lake, the boys stopped their car 
under a tree and jumped out. 

“Shall we work together or alone?” asked Ray. 

“Let’s work alone until noon, and see which 
one can find the best picture. When we get 
them finished, each can select the one of his 
own he likes best and we'll send the two of 
them to PHoro-Era and see who is the better 
photographer.” 

“Why not enter them in the Beginners’ Com- 
petition while we are at it, and see if we can get a 
horrible mention?” suggested Ray. 

“Just the thing’, agreed Bert, “no special 
subject is required. We'll meet at the car for 
lunch, and work together this afternoon.” 

“All right”, said Ray, and the two friends 
started in opposite directions along the lake 
shore, each in search of the picture, and each 
wondering what the other would find. 


(To be continued) 
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a former article, “Roadside 
Opportunities With the Camera”, 
the author showed how the person 
with a writing-fever could allay 
i the feeling within his soul and at 
the same time augment his pocketbook, even 
though he lived in an out-of-the-way place, by 
simply using his eyes, his pencil, and his camera 
along the roadside. The articles thus obtained 
were for the most part adaptable only to farm- 
papers. The present article will take up another 
source of material available for city-newspapers 
that is present in every part of the United States, 
no matter how remote. 

Unless the person with the writing-itch is him- 
self the first settler in his territory, he can find 
something to write about. Every place, no 
matter how inaccessible, has a past. That means 
it has a history. This history, when written and 
illustrated, has a salable value. 

When I lived in the little out-of-the-way town 
in western Michigan mentioned in my previous 
article, I always had a regular position that took 
up the major part of the day. Part of the time 
it was teaching school in the country; part of the 
time it was working as bookkeeper in a depart- 
ment store. I not only had the urge to write— 
I needed the added increment to my salary. So 
I found time to indulge my desire for writing. I 
became local correspondent for several city- 
newspapers, including Muskegon Chronicle, Grand 
Rapids Press, and Detroit Free Press. The 
amount of regular news, however, that was inter- 
esting to readers of city-papers was rather 
limited. I therefore planned on finding some- 
thing to write about that would bring larger 
returns. 

My mother was a pioneer settler in that section 
and I never tired of hearing her tales of pioneer 
days. I began writing up these stories and 
sending them in to the papers, accompanied by 
photographs. I tried to find some recent news- 
happening on which to hang my story; but if this 
was not possible, I gave it an introduction that 
would command attention, anyway. At first I 
confined my stories to human-interest incidents, 
illustrated by a photograph of the person or place 
alluded to. These I sent in to the papers 
indiscriminately—some to one and some to 
another. 

The Muskegon Chronicle was the nearest city- 
paper to my locality and had the largest circula- 
tion there. After my stories began to appear, 





there was such a demand for them that I con- 





Local History and the Camera 
H. L. SPOONER 


tracted with them exclusively for an indefinite 
series, one article appearing each week. I have 
received as much as $120 in one month for these 
stories, all prepared in spare time. 

When I began the stories in earnest, I bor- 
rowed an old biographical album of the county 
published in 1882 and some old atlases reaching 
back as far as 1880. These gave some historical 
information; but my chief use of them was to 
furnish me tips on early events and the names of 
early residents. When I was ready to write up a 
certain section of the country, I read all I could 
find about it in the atlas and looked up the names 
of residents. When I went to the section, I 
inquired for these residents or their descendants 
and interviewed them. I then made pictures of 
the remaining buildings that had played a promi- 
nent part in its history. Quite often an old 
pioneer would be left, and I made his or her 
picture to use in connection with the story. 

There is hardly an old, dilapidated building 
that has not a story to tell. In my territory 
there were scores of these. My section had been 
one of the biggest lumbering-sections of the State 
in the pioneer-days. The county was dotted 
with remains of lumbering villages and camps. 
Of course, most of these villages had disappeared; 
but almost always there were one or more old 
buildings as mute evidence of what had once 
been. A log building of any kind always had a 
fascination for me, and my files have many 
pictures of these old shacks, each of which had a 
story to tell. 

Oftentimes the name of a prominent man 
would figure in a news-event of some kind. I 
used these events as much as possible to tie my 
story to. Sometimes a home-coming celebra- 
tion of some little hamlet would furnish the news 
tie-up; sometimes an old pioneer who had moved 
away would revisit the scenes of his early days. 
These were all good excuses for the introduction 
of a story. 

Quite often I would drive through sections of 
the country that had been abandoned. When I 
came to some set of old log buildings, I would 
make a picture, note the location, and then 
make inquiries wherever I thought I could get 
information. Or it might be an old, abandoned 
farmhouse that showed signs of happier days. 
Then, again, it might be a picturesque old build- 
ing, perhaps tenanted, that could furnish a story. 

I remember a large waste of blow-sand, of over 
a thousand acres, on whick was nothing but here 
and there a little oasis of scraggly shrubs in which 
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the cactus plant grew wild. I knew that this 
waste land had once been quite fertile farm-soil in 
the lumbering days. It had been natural prairie 
land, and many nice farms had once occupied it. 
There was not a building left of which to get a 
picture. I therefore asked two companions who 
were with me to stand out on the desert, and I 
made a good picture showing the dreary waste. 

All around this desert were fertile farms. I 
did not want to give a false impression of the 
whole township as worthless land, and so I made 
other pictures of nice, well-kept farms in the 
township. Then, in writing my article; I was 
careful to explain that the desert was one of the 
phenomena of nature that occur quite frequently 
in Michigan; that it had originally been fertile, 
but was natural prairie-land; and that the first 
settlers, who were more lumbermen than farmers, 
finding the land all ready for the plow, grew crop 
after crop until the soil was exhausted. By this 
time the lumbering was over and the farms were 
abandoned. The beautiful farms surrounding 
were described in contrast to the desert-portion 
of the township; but it needed the pictures I used 
effectually to show the contrast. 

On another occasion I came across an old, 
deserted building which looked as though it had a 
history. On inquiry in the neighborhood, which 
was new to me, I found that it had been the first 
Indian trading-post in the Muskegon Valley. 
Then what a rich field of legend and fact I 
unfolded! I found several people who had 
known the old French half-breed who had kept 
the post. The gathering of this material was of 
great interest. My photograph of the old post 
furnished the basis for much reminiscence, and I 
was pleased that I had stumbled onto it, because 
the following year it was torn down to make 
room for a modern summer-home. 

At another time I came upon a single old log- 
building on the banks of a beautiful lake. It 
was too large to have been a residence. On 
looking around, I found evidence of several other 
buildings having been near by. Close by I found 
an old railroad grade. I knew then that this 
had been a prosperous lumber-camp in days gone 
by. My inquiries developed a long story, and I 
found a man who had many pictures made of 
various operations when the camp was in full 
operation. These I borrowed, and used along 
with my own picture of the one old building which 
was left, and which had been the cook-shanty. 

I found the remains of one old lumber village 
that had once had a population of fifteen 
hundred. I say remains—all that remained were 
the cellar-holes in the ground where the houses 
had been and a pile of ashes that marked the 
location of the mill. Pretty hard to find any- 














thing here for a picture! But a companion 
perched on the ash-pile, and thus furnished a 
pose that could be used. 

Then there was a set of dilapidated buildings 
I found, on what proved to have been a ranch. 
A wealthy Chicago man had bought several 
thousand acres of swampy, cut-over land. He 
had some scientific notions of how to make this 
productive. He went ahead and built some 
fifteen magnificent buildings and stocked the 
ranch with every implement necessary to the 
farmer, even to his own threshing-outfit. He 
engaged a steam shovel and dug canal after 
canal, miles of them, to drain the swampy land. 
But he drained it too much. After the canals 
were built, nothing would grow on it. He then 
spent a lot more money building dams in the 
canals to hold the water; but this did not correct 
the harm done, and he was forced to abandon 
the project. My pictures of the buildings, the 
canals, and the dams, together with the informa- 
tion I secured, furnished a very interesting story. 

A single building standing by the side of the 
road, with no other buildings nearby, looked 
strege, especially as the structure, although 
dilapidated, had been painted and was well 
built. Further search disclosed foundations of 
many other buildings near by. Investigation 
proved it to be the site of a lumbering village. 
The one building left had been the office. The 
name of the town, Keno, seemed odd, and further 
inquiry showed it to have been named after the 
dog of one of the members of the firm. This old 
building furnished the basis for my story “A Dog 
Furnishes Name for Village’’. 

Then there was the old farmhouse that served 
at one time as the hiding-place for a gang of 
horse-thieves. Again, it was the ruins of a saw- 
mill that sawed the first lumber ever cut in the 
Muskegon Valley, Muskegon afterward being 
known as the greatest lumber-city in the world. 
An old log-cabin in a former Indian settlement 
provided material for several incidents of Indian 
life. I was fortunate enough to make a picture 
of the last chief of the Ottawas a short time before 
his death. A long interview with him gave me 
some very interesting material for a story. An 
old Indian cemetery gave me picture and a story. 

I could tell many other incidents; but these 
are sufficient and varied enough to show the 
would-be writer that every place has a history 
and that this history is interesting to others and 
has a market-value. But don’t send the history 
stories to any paper without at least one good 
picture, and more, if the story warrants it. The 
pictures give body and make a vivid impression 
on the reader, without which the stories, however 
interesting and well-written, sound inane. 
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<JEING the proud possessor of a 
new Victor three-lens-turret movie- 
camera, with only one lens, and 
having paid out all the ready cash 
to obtain it, I looked about for 
lenses to fill the other holes in the turret. I saw 
pictures made by amateurs who used telephoto 
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FIGURE 1 


lenses of various lengths, and decided that three 
to four inches was long enough for an amateur to 
handle well. The cost of this was more than I 
could pay. 

While looking over my photographic apparatus, 
wondering what could be traded in on the desired 
lens, I found an old vest-pocket camera with an 
F/6.9 anastigmat lens which I use no longer. 
This camera is an old model vest-pocket East- 
man, with a lens that has a front element which 
turns to focus for distance. It is an 88-millimeter 
focus that is about three and one-half inches. I 
considered this to be about right for my camera. 
I admit I do not understand the optical difference 
between a telephoto-lens and a regular lens; 
nevertheless I could see no reason why this lens, 
if placed in focus on my movie camera, would not 
make a three-and-one-half-inch telephoto-lens. 
After adjusting and experimenting, I developed 
a lens which makes as good a picture as any I 
have compared it with, being sharp-cutting and 
clear as a one-inch lens. 

For the benefit of readers who may desire a 
medium-length telephoto-lens for a 16-milli- 
meter movie-camera, and who either have put 
away somewhere or can purchase cheaply an old 
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vest-pocket Eastman, such as I have described 
above, I shall describe in detail how I made my 
lens fit my movie-camera. 

I removed the lens and shutter from the vest- 
pocket camera, took the shutter apart, and 
removed the shutter-mechanism. I left the 
diaphragm in place and fastened it together 
again. Then I obtained a piece of brass-tubing 
one inch in diameter, about three inches long. 
To the inside of this tube, about one-sixteenth 
of an inch from the end, I soldered the ferrule 
which held the shutter to the bellows of the 
vest-pocket camera. With this ferrule soldered 
inside the tube, I was able to screw the lens to 
the end of the tube. Next I placed one of the 
small covers that came with the turret to fill 
the lens-mounts, until the other lenses are pur- 
chased, and I cut a hole in this cover about seven- 
eighths of an inch in diameter. Then, by means 
of a focusing-microscope, which I borrowed from 
my photographic dealer, I was able to focus the 
lens. I screwed the cover, with the seven- 
eighths-inch hole drilled in it, into the microscope; 
then, by grinding small amounts from the end of 
the tube away from the lens and trying it in place 
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FIGURE 3 
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against the cover, I was able to get the tube the 
right length to bring the lens into focus. After- 
ward I soldered the tube to the cover. 

There are a few precautions I must mention 
here. First, great care must be taken to make 
sure that the ferrule is soldered exactly square 
in the tube; second, the end of the tube next to 
the camera is to be square before it is soldered to 
the cover. This is necessary, to be sure that the 
lens points in the correct direction. I soldered 
with pure tin; but any soft solder used by a 
tinner would do. I did not use an iron, but held 
the pieces over a Bunsen burner until the solder 
flowed evenly; then cooled it off. The difficulty 
I found, then, was that the image on the film was 
light-fogged. This was due to the light coming 
through the lens, striking the inside of the brass- 
tubing, and being reflected back to the film. 
This I corrected in a very simple and satisfactory 





way. From a red-rubber eraser, bought at the 
ten-cent store, I cut two strips, the length of the 
eraser, about 14-inch wide. These strips were 
rolled up and inserted into the brass-tubing, 
making two parallel rings around the inside of 
the tube, placed an inch apart. Being dull, and 
red, these rings absorbed the light and cut out 
the reflection. 

For a lens-shade I used a round cardboard box, 
similar to those used in mailing small bottles, 
which was the proper size to go over the lens. It 
had a tin screw-cover which fitted nicely on the 
box. In the tin cover, I cut a hole large enough 
to go over my one-inch tube. I put the cover 
over the tube, screwed the lens on, then screwed 
the cardboard box into its cover and cut the box 
to such a length that, when it is pushed back to 
the camera, it is just as long as the lens. This 
allows me to set the stop and focus, pull the 
shade forward, and be ready to shoot. With a 
shade sliding back and forth like this, it is thor- 
oughly efficient as a shade; also, when it is in the 
carrying case, it takes no more room than the 
lens. I found the lens would also go into the 
regular carrying-case. 

Of course, this is not an ultra-rapid lens, being 
only F/6.8; but we all know that this lens gives 
great depth of focus, and I am satisfied that it has 
enough speed for the majority of times I shall want 
to use it. The pictures used to illustrate show 
my lens on the camera with the shade extended 
—Figure 1; and with the shade pushed back to 
allow for focusing and setting stop—Figure 2. 
The different parts of the lens are shown in 
Figure 3. 
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SHARP, contrasty, glossy print is 
bound to make a better impression 
upon an editor to whom it is sub- 
mitted for sale than is a flat, diffused 

3} print on mat paper. In fact, 
an editor to whom a soft-focus portrait was sent, 
returned it with the information that unless 
a glossy print could be made from the negative, 
he could not use it. The prints that usually 
make the best impression upon editors, and are 
most readily sold, are sharp, detailed glossy 
prints on double-weight paper and eight by ten 
inches in size. However, smaller prints, if they 





are sharp and show much detail and are well 
ferrotyped, will also sell. 





This all means that if one is to sell prints to 
publications, he must use ferrotype plates. 
He must also know how to use these plates in 
such a manner as to get good results. 

One of the first difficulties likely to be experi- 
enced with these plates is having the prints 
stick. In fact, he may ruin a number of plates 
as well as prints in the effort to get the print free. 

His second difficulty, especially during the hot, 
humid weather of summer, is to dry the prints. 
On some August days, when the humidity is 
high and there is no sunshine, and practically 
no wind, it may require hours to do the drying 
unless an electric fan is used, and, even then, it 
will take a considerable time, because the breeze 
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from the fan will cover but a few plates, at the 
most, and the breeze it blows is moist. 

The coating for ferrotype plates that is usually 
recommended consists of a solution of wax in 
benzine. The solution is rubbed on the plate 
with a soft flannel cloth, the benzine evaporates, 
and then the plate is given a high polish with a 
dry cloth. If this is done every time the plate 
is used, and care is exercised to give the plate a 
uniform coating over the entire surface, prints 
will rarely if ever stick, and the results will be 
highly satisfactory. However, this is a slow 
and laborious process, and in practice there is a 
temptation to keep on using the plates till the 
prints stick and then clean and coat them again. 
As a result, plates are ruined and prints spoiled. 

There is another process that the writer has 
used for a considerable length of time and with 
good success. The surface of the print may 
not be quite so smooth as it is when the wax is 
used, but the polish is high; and, unless viewed 
at the different angles from which the photo- 
engraver will use it in making the halftones, it is 
hard to distinguish the result of one process from 
the other. 

Instead of using a wax-solution, I use zinc 
stearate, a very fine, greasy powder that can be 
bought in any drugstore. In addition to being 
excellent for use on ferrotype plates, a use which 
the manufacturers apparently have not yet 
discovered, it is highly recommended by the 
makers to prevent chafing, to relieve the irrita- 
tion of excessive perspiration, soothing and 
protecting inflamed surfaces and sores and 
perspiring or burning feet. It is said to be 
unsurpassed for babies. It is injurious, however, 
if inhaled and, therefore, should not be taken 
internally. 

This powder serves to clean as well as to polish 
the plates, and never does a print stick. The 
method I use is to rub the plate with a flannel rag 
that has been soaked in a wax-solution. This 
rag is being used because it was used previously 
for applying the wax-solution. Any other rag 
might do as well; but this waxy one seems to 
clean the plate off better, especially if some of 
the powder is sprinkled on it. 

After rubbing out all spots and getting the 
plate clean, I sprinkle a little powder on the 
plate and rub this over the entire surface with a 
clean flannel rag. Any surplus powder on the 
plate I blow or shake off. 

I then take the prints or print which I want 
to dry on this plate, place them in the positions 
where I wish them, and rub them into contact 
with a strong rubber roller. The roller used in 


connection with a ferrotype plate, I have found, 
should be exceptionally strong, so that any 








The trouble 


desired pressure may be applied. 
with most rollers, and with all the very cheap 
ones, is that they are not strong enough and are 


soon broken. The one I am now using has a 
strong steel frame. a wooden handle that is 
attached parallel to the roll, and a single, solid 
rubber roll. 

I apply light pressure to the back of the prints 
till the water has been forced out from between 
the print and the plate and the backs are smooth, 
and then heavy pressure to bring them into 
close contact with the plate. During this heavy 
pressure it is important to do the rolling in one 
direction only, so that all air-bubbles will be 
forced out and not merely moved back and forth. 

After the prints have been brought into the 
desired contact with the plate, I go over the 
entire surface with a soft sponge or a towel and 
wipe off all the water I can. This serves two 
purposes. It makes the drying-process shorter 
and it also prevents water-spots on the plate, 
which are hard to remove. 

After the prints have been placed on the plates, 
I light the burner in the gas oven. The range 
in my house has an oven with a door which opens 
down and serves as a convenient shelf. I place 
a couple of plates on this door, with the tops 
resting against the upper part of the oven and 
the surface of the plate carrying the prints facing 
out, so that when the prints are dry they will 
fall on the open oven door. 

It is surprising how much heat prints will 
stand without damage. It has been my experi- 
ence that as long as the plates are not heated to 
such a degree that you can smell the prints 
burning, no damage will be done. This means 
that the oven-burner can be turned on practically 
full strength. 

The average gas oven is not large enough for 
more than two plates. If the door does not 
open down, some sort of support, such as a table, 
a chair with one or more boxes on the seat to get 
the right height, or something else, will have to 
be provided. Additional plates on which prints 
have been placed can be laid on top of the oven 
and leaned up against the outside. Unless the 
oven is insulated, these will dry quickly, and 
even with an insulated range some heat is certain 
to escape. 

After the oven is hot, the prints will dry in a 
very few minutes. As a matter of fact, four 
or five plates are usually all one needs to dry a 
large batch of prints. The prints on the first 
plate will dry while one is placing the prints on 
the other plates. When the plates are warm, 
they also seem to give a better surface where 
zinc stearate is used. I make a practice of 
applying the stearate before placing another lot 
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of prints upon them. It doesn’t take very long. 
It keeps the plates clean and with good surfaces. 
It guards against any prints sticking. The zinc 
stearate does not melt and run, as even a thin 
coating of wax is likely to do when the plates 
become so hot that they cannot be handled with 
bare hands. 

The advantages of this process are obvious. 
The minimum number of plates is required. 
If one watches the plates that contain drying- 
prints and moves them so that the heat will be 
properly distributed, keeps the oven hot enough, 
and places new prints on the plates on which 
prints have already been dried, doing this while 
the plate is still warm, and uses plates large 
enough so that two or more prints can be dried on 
each plate, then six plates should be enough for 
drying large batches of prints. This means 


doing the drying without any delays caused by 
waiting for plates. 


As a rule, even though I 





have fifty or a hundred prints to dry and only 
place two prints on each plate, I do not have 
time to get the prints on more than the sixth 
plate before those on the first plate are dry. 

Of course, if one wished, he could build a 
drying-chamber with a gas stove in the bottom. 
One of these can be built of wood or metal about 
four feet high, having provisions for letting the 
hot air out at the top and the cold air in at the 
bottom, racks to hold the plates upright and a 
copper screen under the rack to catch the prints 
as they fall off the plates. Such a drying- 
chamber will work very well, indeed; but it 
costs money and time to build, and the gas range 
that is already in the kitchen and already con- 
nected with the gas supply will probably serve 
the purpose as well. 

Glossy prints made in the manner detailed 
can be turned out very quickly indeed. As a 
matter of fact, starting with the exposed nega- 
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tive, a quick job can be done. Where there is a 
great rush, I have found the following procedure 
very satisfactory: 

I develop the negative in a fast developer, 
wash, and fix. This may take fifteen minutes. 
I wash the negative for, say, fifteen minutes, 
dip it in alcohol, and place it in front of a fan 
or near an electric light bulb that is lighted. 
If the heat of the light bulb is used, it may be as 
well to shield the negative with a piece of post- 
office paper. The drying should not take more 
than five minutes. 

The alcohol absorbs the water on the negative 
and causes rapid evaporation. However, the 
negative should not be left in the alcohol for 
any length of time. If it is, the negative will 
be damaged. 

As soon as the negative is dry, the print, or as 
many prints as are desired, are made. They are 
developed, fixed, and washed for, say, thirty 





minutes, in running water. 


They are then 
placed on the ferrotype plates and dried. 

In about twenty-five minutes from the time 
the negative is taken out of the holder, a print 


can be made. In another thirty-five minutes, 
the print is dry. The whole job is done in an 
hour, and, by shortening the washing-periods, 
this time can be shortened. After the prints 
are made, the negative can be placed back in the 
water for further washing and drying in the 
usual manner. 

This is not so fast as newspaper photographers 
may have to work; but it requires no special 
apparatus nor method to make prints from wet 
negatives. Nothing is needed which the average 
person doing his own photo-finishing does not 
have at hand or which is not found in the average 
home. Without special drying-equipment, it 
also permits one to turn out finished glossy 
prints in less time than any other kind of print. 
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period of four years. It is simple, 
reasonable in price, efficient, comfortable, and is 
operated at a low cost. 

Azo or equivalent is used for the developing- 
paper and can be developed directly in front of a 
series O safelight which is specified only for 
bromide. The reason this light can be used 
so near the tray is because this light is a grade 
denser than that ordinarily used for Azo. As it 
can also be used for bromide—at a minimum 
distance of three feet from the paper—a saving 
of one safelight is made. 

The exposure-light, a 25- or 50-watt bulb, 
can be switched on and off without interfering 
with the safelight, which is on continuously. 
It is recommended to use an eyeshade if much 
work is done, and on no account to drop the bulb 
onto the printing-frame! 

The fittings and wiring may be purchased at 
any chain-novelty store, and can be easily 


assembled with the aid of a pocketknife and a 
small screwdriver. 

{It is often rather a jolt, after contemplating 
a beautiful print which has awakened thoughts 
of tranquillity and peace, to have the maker of 
the picture break the spell by telling the kind of 
camera, plate or film he used. However, the 
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mechanics of the picture are vitally important. 
Otherwise, how could the beauty of a landscape 
be portrayed for the enjoyment of others? We 
believe that, when possible, technique and 
artistry should not be considered in the same 
breath. Yet, mechanics have their place; and 
we are indebted to Mr. Bell for his helpful 
suggestion and are always glad to hear from him 
and other “‘technicians.””—Ep1Tor.] 
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WENTY years ago, while a Junior 
at a rural high school in the forests 
of northern Wisconsin, I purchased 
my first camera. Since then, a 
large number of different types of 
camera have come into my possession, each to 
remain for a comparatively short time, then to 
pass on as it has been replaced by a type which I, 
at a later period, have considered more appro- 
priate to my needs. 

The last camera I purchased has already passed 
a “novitiate” of six years. It has passed the 
fiery ordeal of a fickle-minded camera-fan, and 
consequently has secured a permanent place 
among my cherished possessions. Like a true 
friend, it becomes more dear to me with the 
lapse of years. It is a very modest camera, 
unpretentious in its appearance, but true blue 
in the regularity of its performance. This 
camera, the survivor of them all, is of a rollfilm 
folding type, size 2144x314, shutter 1/10 to 
1/200 second, with an anastigmat lens-speed of 
F/7.7. It is the first camera which, at the 
end of twenty years’ experimentation with over 
half a dozen different types of camera, I actually 
feel to be most satisfactory for the average 
person, of limited financial resources, yet who 
is eager to do careful and serious work in 
photography. 

Before explaining why this camera has proved 
to be the most satisfactory, I may be able to 
make it clearer by reviewing my experiences 
with the other types I have owned. 

My first outfit consisted of a plate camera, 
being the then popular size of 4x5. The 
rollfilm had not, at that date, become very 
common or popular. An article in a photo- 
graphic magazine of that period, stating that 
some day as many persons would be able to 
operate a camera as those who were able to 
read and write, was considered far-fetched and 
sensational. At that time, I was the only 
amateur or semi-professional photographer in 
the neighborhood. The near-by villages had no 
facilities for developing amateur work. The 
price of a good film camera was as yet pro- 
hibitive, especially for a high school boy. The 
disadvantages of a plate camera were many, 
such as loading and unloading plates in a stuffy 
closet at night or developing them under uncom- 
fortable and inconvenient conditions. However, 
the enthusiasm of youth thought nothing of 
these obstacles. Besides, the revenue derived 





for my photographic services from the neighbor- 





hood soon paid for the entire outfit, and made me 
ambitious for more worlds to conquer. 

Soon I discovered shortcomings in my first 
possession. My camera had no revolving back, 
its lens was only a slow rectilinear, the shutter 
was too limited in scope, and the size 4.x 5 was 
not very appropriate for commercial work, 
which was commencing to demand the popular 
postcard size. Thus my first camera had to go, 
and the second camera came into my possession. 

My second camera was also of the plate type, 
of the then popular postcard size, with an F/6.3 
anastigmat lens. It had a shutter with varying 
speeds, from one second to 1/250 of a second, 
and, above all, it had a revolving back! For two 
years I was perfectly satisfied. It served my 
purpose beautifully. At the end of two years, 
I was becoming tired of fixing the camera on a 
cumbersome tripod, of placing my head under 
mussy, stuffy focusing-cloth, and of the other 
inconveniences inherent in a plate camera. 
Soon a price-list from a camera exchange made 
me become interested in a rollfilm Graflex, and 
I acquired my third camera. 

My rollfilm Graflex was of the popular post- 
card size, with a focal-plane shutter of 1/1000 
of a second, and a lens of F/4.5. I was able to 
dispense with the cumbersome tripod and the 
mussy focusing-cloth. The results obtained 
were excellent. However, I soon discovered 
that the weight and bulk of the camera made it 
inconvenient or practically impossible to use it 
on pleasure trips. By this time, revenue from 
making pictures for our neighbors, due to the 
increasing popularity of the inexpensive box 
film-cameras, decreased to almost nothing, and 
thus there was no profit to offset the cost of 
operation, which for a postcard-size camera film 
was almost more than my limited finances could 
afford. A short time later, I exchanged it for a 
244x444 Graflex. 

This size was, at first, very satisfactory, 
and the bulk and weight were reduced at least 
by half; but, nevertheless, it was still too incon- 
venient to take on long pleasure trips. Some- 
what later, I became personally convinced that 
the 2144 x 414 size was not of suitable proportions, 
because practically every view made showed that 
the length was not necessary for the width. 
My main desire now was for a camera which I 
could carry with me on my pleasure trips without 
too much inconvenience because of additional 
bulk. Thus I resolved to change my Graflex 
for a No. 0 Graphic, then made by Eastman. 
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The No. 0 Graphic was simple in manipulation; 
its focal-plane shutter, with a maximum speed 
of 1/500 of a second, was speedy enough for all 
purposes; and, being of a vest-pocket size, the 
cost of operation was low. In short, it seemed 
to be a most satisfactory instrument. I became 
aware that often the vest-pocket size prints were 
not always satisfactory because of the small 
size, and enlargements were not always feasible. 
Whether it was due to increasing years or a 
greater desire for ease, I began to long for a 
camera which could fit my hip pocket without 
unduly placing too much strain on the sus- 
penders or becoming too conspicuous to the 
public gaze. Although my Graphic was of 
vest-pocket size as far as its pictures were 
concerned, not even an overcoat pocket could 
have held its bulk without distention. Like 
a poor “horse swapper”’, the objects of my 
exchanges were becoming less in financial value 
with each exchange. I was almost at the end 
of my resources. My large postcard size Graflex 
had shrunken to my small Graphic. If my next 
exchange would not prove to be the camera 
suitable for my purpose, I should be obliged to 
cease my bargaining in photographic instruments 
once for all. Joyfully, not sadly, I am telling 
my readers that I ceased after making the next 
exchange. Joyfully, I repeat, because at last, 
after twenty years, I found the camera for which 
I had been looking. 

My latest camera, and the one which has 
passed the test of a whimsical mind for the 
past six years, is a folding rollfilm type, size 
214 x 314, having a shutter with speeds, besides 
time and bulb, from 1/10 to 1/200 of a second, 
and with an F/7.7 lens. 

Its size has proved ideal in my photographic 
experiences for the past six years. In such a 
size the width and length, in my estimation, 
are in good proportion to each other, as it is not 
a difficult matter to fill the picture both ways, 
and a.very Jong vertical picture is rarely made. 
The ‘contact prints are large enough for all 
general purposes, thus demanding only a reason- 
able cost in operation. A 5x7 enlargement of 
some unusua] negative requiring a larger size, 
of which there will be very few, can easily be 
made without too much extra expense. 

The varying speeds of the shutter mentioned 
above have proved very practical and _satis- 
factory. With lens wide open, a fully exposed 
picture in the shade at 1/25 second is always 
possible. The maximum speed, 1/200 second, 
is sufficient for all fast motion in views desired 
by nine-tenths of the camera enthusiasts. Let 


me state at this time that I used the high speeds 
of my Graflex only about half a dozen times 








during the two years I had it in my possession. 
I could say the same for the use of the aperture 
of F/4.5. Most of the time I used a lens aperture 
of F/8 with a shutter-speed not exceeding 1/100 
second. Thus the average camera-enthusiast 
is paying too big a price in the form of extra 
weight and financial investment for the speed 
reserve which he is apt to use so very, very little. 

The shutter-speed which, in my experience, has 
proved the most practical, is that of the 1/10 
second. Although care must be taken when 
snapping the shutter at this low speed, especially 
when holding the instrument in your hand, the 
“trigger squeeze” is soon mastered. With the 
lens wide open, F/7.7, and using this low speed, 
very successful snapshots have been made in the 
month of April about half an hour after sunset. 
What more could a person ask? 

Although my present camera makes larger 
pictures than those made by my Graphic, its 
size and bulk is such that it can easily find room 
in my hip-pocket without provoking remarks 
by the public about the Eighteenth Amendment. 

As each year goes by, this little camera- 
friend, hallowed by the memories of pleasant 
association, with excellent results obtained, has 
become endeared to me to such an extent that I 
shall never exchange it for any other. 


Stel) 
Thought 


THOUGHT is a tonic to the mind, as fresh air 
is a vitaliser to the body. Some confuse worry 
with thought. The two have little constructive 
connection. Thought builds up mental energy, 
worry destroys it. 


Was It You? 


SoMEONE started the whole day wrong— 
Was it you? 

Someone robbed the day of its song— 
Was it you? 


Early this morning someone frowned; 

Someone sulked until others scowled, 

And soon harsh words were passed around. 
Was it you? 


Someone started the day aright— 
Was it you? 

Someone made it happy and bright— 
Was it you? 


Early this morning, we are told, 
Someone smiled; and all through the day 
This smile encouraged young and old— 
Was it you? 
Contact. 
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SUNSET GLOW 








W. H. SMITH 


HONORABLE MENTION—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


To Filter or Not to Filter 


A. H. BEARDSLEY 


WHERE was an October tang in the 
air; and, yet, a mid-summer haze 
hung in the valleys and dimmed 
the outlines of hills and mountains 
along the horizon-line. The pano- 
rama was almost a complete circle, with many 
peaks of the White Mountains clearly visible. 
I had my 344 x 414 Graflex with Carl Zeiss F/4.5 
lens and my little Kawee, 244x344 with a 
Carl Zeiss F/4.5 in Compur shutter. I had 
a Zeiss 5x filter for the Graflex and a Ramstein 
Graduated Filter for the Kawee. To filter or 
not to filter was the question. The haze seemed 





.< 


A AUE* 


to suggest using a filter; but the cloudless sky 
and grayish tone of the hills and mountains 





seemed to indicate that a filter would not be of 
much value under the conditions. 

That evening my Agfa Filmpacks were devel- 
oped in Agfa Rodinal, diluted 1 to 16. I 
developed each individual film very carefully in 
order to get everything there was of the image. 
When all the films were fixed and washed, I was 
unable to pick out those made with or without 
a filter. I decided that the printing would reveal 
a difference. It did! The negatives exposed 
without a filter were clearer, sharper and pos- 
sessed better tone rendering of distant peaks. 
All of which seems to.prove that, at times, the less 
we try to correct God’s own sunshine, the better 
pictures we bring home. 
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HARVEST-TIME 
GORDON H. COSTER 
HONORABLE MENTION—MISCELLANEOUS 

















EDITORIAL 





‘*T Dare You”’ 


ACK in the days when we were young 
B and played with the youngsters of our 
neighborhood, there were many games which we 
enjoyed. However, there was one which always 
struck consternation to the younger members of 
the group. We called it, “I dare you”. This 
game consisted of daring each other to do unusual 
stunts. Sometimes these were merely amusing; 
but, at other times, they were really hazardous. 
Our parents would have been frightened to death 
had they known some of the acrobatic per- 
formances that were staged in an old barn where 
we were allowed to play. After all these years, 
the name of this childhood game comes back to us 
as a text applicable to amateur and professional 
photographers. But how? Let us try to make 
our point. 

Photography, like any other art or science, 
seems to have its unwritten laws, or customs of 
the service, as a military man would say. These 
laws or customs decree, for example, that a press 
photographer shall use a reflecting camera; 
that the commercial photographer shall use a 
view camera; that the portrait photographer 
shall use a studio camera, and that the beginner 
in photography shall use a box camera. To be 
sure, there are reasons for these conclusions; but 
is there any reason why a press photographer 
should not use a vest-pocket camera if he gets the 
pictures the newspapers demand? Must he use 
a reflecting camera just because he is a press 
photographer? Would the photographic world 
be torn asunder if a commercial photographer 
should use a convenient folding camera instead 
of a view camera? Might it not be possible for 
a portrait photographer to make beautiful 
portraits with a quarter-plate pocket camera? 
And must a beginner always begin with a box 
camera? Could it not be conceivable that a 
beginner might make a good picture with a 
folding camera? Is it not about time for us all 


to shake ourselves loose from unwritten laws 
or customs which have lost their weight since 
the arrival of high-grade modern photographic 
equipment? 

It is our humble opinion that the time has come 
for us all to dare to use the camera, lens, or film 
with which we get results that are satisfactory. 





What of it, if the press photographer gets the 
pictures for his newspaper with a pocket instead 
of a reflecting camera? Why should he burden 
himself with weight and bulk, provided he gets 
what he wants with a smaller and lighter equip- 
ment? On the other hand, if he prefers to use 
a reflecting camera, he is at liberty to use it. 
In short, we believe the time has come for photo- 
graphic equipment to be adapted to the individual 
photographer and his work, and not for the 
photographer to be confined to specified equip- 
ment for specified work. We should question a 
a physician who always prescribed the same 
quantity of medicine to all his patients afflicted 
with the same disease. From experience he 
knows that some need more or less, and that 
others may need something entirely different 
to effect a cure. We have all grown accustomed 
to the unwritten law that a press photographer 
must have a reflecting or other bulky camera. 
It jars us to find one who uses a folding camera 
and has his pictures on the front pages and 
rotogravure sections of the leading newspapers 
of the country. Yet facts are facts. What, if 
anything, is to be gained by working with equip- 
ment and along lines that have been outgrown 
in the march of progress? 

It is now a case of “I dare you” to use whatever 
camera, plate, or film is the most convenient, 
effective, and satisfactory for the work in hand. 
If a vest-pocket camera makes the required 
pictures of a mining property in the Andes 
Mountains, let us have the courage to use that 
type of camera and leave the heavy view camera 
behind! The final print or enlargement is what 
counts with the newspaper editor or the owner 
of the mining property. Neither one cares 
whether the camera used is a vest-pocket or 
a view camera. We are not advocating a general 
upheaval in photographic equipment; but we do 
believe that amateur and professional photo- 
graphers should dare to use whatever equipment 
they like without feeling that they will be laughed 
at or be criticised. Photographic manufacturers 
have produced equipment which may be made 
to fit in with nearly every individual requirement. 
Let us dare to avail ourselves of the opportunities 
in the remarkable cameras which are offered 
today! 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


























































Prizes 5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
First Prize: Value $10.00. become the property of PHoro-Era MaGazinz, unless 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable tives after he shall have ecsived official recognition. 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era Maaazine for six months with 
the compliments of the publishers. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to 
us to be recorded will receive a neat silver cup, suit- 
ably engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-ErA MaGa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a silver cup, suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures not returned are used to 
make up the Psoto-Era Picture Exursit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs, 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-pur- 
poses, free of cost. 

Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 
2. Not more than two subjects may be entered. 
Composition, exposure and photo-finishing must be done 
by the competitor. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
rints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
efore PHoto-ErA MaGazineE awards are announced. 
8. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 





Photo-Era Prize Cup 


panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 

and detail. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and _ ounces is sent with data. 

address, the title of the picture, and the name and 7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 


month of competition, and should be accompanied by __ layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, _ run at right-angles to each other. 


light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- within a twelvemonth become ineligible to receive prize 
close return-postage. Data-blanks sent at request. cups in this competition for one year thereafter. 


AWARDS—ADVANCED COMPETITION 
Subject—MISCELLANEOUS 
Closed August 31, 1929 


First Prize . ! ; : . K. Matsuki 
Second Prize . John C, Moddejonge 
Third Prize . : : , Alma R. Lavenson 


Honorable Mention: Arthur W. Ambler; Charles Clayton, Jr.; L. R. Chong; Yock L. Chu; Gordon H. Coster; 
Mrs. W. F. Eldridge; E. P. Fleming; George M. Gerhard; William L. Haemer; U. Stephen Johnson; Xerxes 
Johnson; W. K. G. Job; R. L. Lee; Alexander Leventon; William J. McCune; Edward McMahon; S. M. McNair; 
R. Miles; Helen E. Miller; Paul L. Miller; N. J. Nalawalla; Neil W. Northey; A. J. Pandian; Clarence Ponting; 
Ralph F. Pratt; Jesse Rice; C. Sallustio; Mario Lucio Scacheri; Kenneth D. Smith; Maurice Smith; Preston H. 
Sweet; S. I. Sparks; Dr. Max Thorek; A. M. Tomlinson; J. N. Unwalla; Martin Vos; Carl Zenier; Gino Zenier. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED 





WORKERS 





Subjects for Competition—1929 


““My Home.” Closed January 31. 

“Portraits.” Closed February 28. 
“‘Indoor-Genres.”” Closed March 31. 
**Miscellaneous.” Closed April 30. 

“Artificial Light Photographs.” Closed May 31. 


Miscellaneous 


Tue illustration on this page should not lead pro- 
spective participants in the Miscellaneous Competition 
to assume that winter-scenes exclusively are desired. 
Although we urge our readers to make the most of the 
opportunities for pictorial photography in winter, 
we know that there are many of our friends who never 
see snow and do not care to see it. Therefore, pictures 
of every description—so long as they are a sincere 
effort on the part of the makers—are welcome to this 
competition. Portraits, genres, landscapes, marines, 
still life, scientific subjects—all are eligible. Here is 
an excellent opportunity to go over one’s negatives 
and select one which seems best to portray skill, 
artistry, and technique. 

There are those of our readers who would like to have 
every competition-subject devoted to miscellaneous. 








“Architectural Subjects.” Closed June 30. 
“Pictures of Children.” Closed July 31. 
“*Miscellaneous.”’ Closed August 31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.”” Closed September 30. 
“Animal Pictures.” Closed October 31. 
“‘Water-Scenes.”” Closes November 30. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes December $1. 


In many ways it would lessen our labors; but would 
such a change really benefit the majority as much as 
specified subjects? Is it not best in a competition of 
any kind for all participants to aim for the same 
objective? Is it not really a fairer indication of the 
individual contestant’s position as compared to other 
contestants? Moreover, does not a change of subject 
tend to make the competitions more helpful? It seems 
to be a sign of the times for us all to dislike any form of 
regulation, whether in our business or in our play. 
Yet Mother Nature, through thousands of years, has 
proved that regulation, control, and system are neces- 
sary in the life of an atom or in that of a universe. 
Might not a photographic competition be benefited by 
a little of the same regulation and direction? We have 
thought so, and still believe that the designated 
competition subject is best. A. H. Brarps.ey. 





WINTER'S TRANSFORMATION 


EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 


GEORGE W. PAYNE 





















BEGINNERS’ 


COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 













Prizes 


First Prize: Value $7.50. 
Second Prize: Value $3.50. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive Pooto-ErA Maaazine for six months with the 
compliments of the publishers. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to us 
to be recorded, will receive a neat silver-cup, suitably 
engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-ErA MaGazinge, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the half-tone plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 


Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
limited experience with practical camera-activity. 
Composition, exposure and photo-finishing must be done 
by the competitor. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 








PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
‘The American Jowrnal of Phowgraphy 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 


THIS is to certify that an Award of 
is hereby given to the picture entitled 


entered by 


in the PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE Monthly Competition 





PRIZE-WINNERS’ CERTIFICATE 





3. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era Maaazineg, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right angles to each other. 
















PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
‘The American Jowrnal of Photography 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 


is hereby given to the picture entitled 
entered by 


in the PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE Monthly Competition 


HONORABLE MENTION CERTIFICATE 


AWARDS—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 
Subject—MISCELLANEOUS 
Closed August 31, 1929 


First Prize . 
Second Prize 


Harold A. Rathbone 
Walter Lipkau 


Honorable Mention: O. C. Crossley; Elizabeth Cone: R. E. Davies; A. W. Grumbine; Mike Honos; Dr. 
George B. Lake; John Adams Moore; Alice G. Sherbert; Charles H. Smith; Christopher Smith; Elton A. Smith; 
W. H. Smith; Garrett M. Stack; Frank L. Weaver; Edward D. Wilson; Otto Wilson. 
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First Prize 


BEGINNERS’ 
CoMPETITION 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MISSION STAIRWAY HAROLD A. RATHBONE 


Second Prize 


BEGINNERS’ 
CoMPETITION 


MISCELLANEOUS 





AGOSTO WALTER LIPKAU 








OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


ERNEST H. WASHBURN 








OF all the pictorial photographers who have given 
us a little glimpse of their photographic careers for the 
pleasure and benefit of the readers of PHoto-ERa 
Macazing, the present reviewer has had personal 
friendship with but two—Herbert B. Turner and 
Franklin I. Jordan. With some of the others he has 
had only such contacts as come from the study and 
enjoyment of their writings and pictures, over a period 
of years. But Turner and Jordan he has known 
and appreciated in person. The former has already 
told his story. And now comes “Frank’’ Jordan, “who 
deposeth” his reasons for being a pictorialist. If you 
knew him, you would know that he is a man of such 
unbounded energy and vitality that he simply has to 
be busy at something, and photography is his avocation, 
when not tied down to his flourishing printing business. 
Besides his interest in pictorialism, he is an expert 
in direct color-photography in the form of slides, of 
which he makes a great many; and, incidentally, he 
lectures now and then on wild flowers, illustrated by 
his slides. Therefore, the present example of his work 
is typical of his energetic spirit. He must have action, 
and it is here aplenty. The inclined position of the 
horses; the sharp angle of their legs; their shadows on 
the track; the top-bar of the fence, and even the trees 
bending towards the right—all accententuate the idea 
of rapid motion. These qualities, combined with the 
good placement of lights and darks, make it a picture. 

Data: Made with 344 x 4144 Graflex, with 614-inch 
Cooke lens at F/3.5, at 2 p.m., in full sunlight in June. 
Exposure, 1/680 second on Gevaert Ortho Sensima. 
Developed in pyro-soda. Glossy P. M. C. bromide 
from Eastman Commercial film negative, copied from 
bromoil on Barnet paper. 

“Sergei Rachmaninoff”, by Alexander Leventon, is 
a strong portrait. It is faultlessly placed and well 
lighted to bring the features into relief. The tone of 
the face, being so dark, gives, at first, an impression 
that the subject is a Negro, and this is given further 
emphasis by being posed before a light background. 
A print of slightly lighter key, while it would not be so 
strong in silhouette, we should think ought to be more 
true to life. 

Data: Reversible-back Graflex, 2144x344, with 
13-cm. F/4.5 Palubel Anticomar lens. Made by light 
of two windows; strong sunlight outside; about 2 p.m. 
Exposure, 2 seconds at F/4.5, on Eastman rollfilm, 
developed in tank with Rytol. Enlarged to about 
11 x 14 on Wellington Mezzotint. 

“Romance”, by Mario Lucio Scacheri, is rather too 
literal to be romantic. It is suggestive, however, and 
gives play to the imagination. Why not make it less 
sharp and much darker in tone, and further the idea of 
mysticism and romanticism? The prows of the 
gondolas are well placed in the print. Their reflection 
in the water is of such extreme importance that it should 
be printed down several tones darker for pictorial effect. 

Data: Kawee camera, 214 x 314, Carl Zeiss F/4.5 
lens of 10-cm. focus. Exposure 1/100 second, at F/5.6 


on Agfa filmpack. Made in October; very bright light 
in the morning. 
Gevaert K-5. 


Rodinal developed and enlarged on 





William Finlay is one who has charmed the public 


for many years with his beautiful marines. The 
writer, being especially bent that way, has had much 
pleasure with his pictures. They are so true to nature 
that they never pall in interest. “The Rising Sun” 
represents that phase of nature perfectly, with half- 
dark sea and brighter sky overhead. Trimming about 
one-half inch from the top gives a more pleasing form 
to the picture, without loss of effect. 

“Home at Sunrise” is full of poetic beauty. Mr. 
Finlay surely loves the contra-jour effects and knows 
well how to obtain them with truth and feeling. This 
picture has more unity of composition than either of 
the preceding ones. 

“In With the Morning Tide”, although just a little 
over-contrasty and violating several “rules” of com- 
position, is none the less a beautiful subject and will 
not fail to interest many sea-loving people. The black 
bar of the breakwater is rather set and nearly bisects 
the picture. 

There are no data other than Mr. Finlay reveals in 
his article; but that his methods are direct and simple, 
his pictures bear every evidence, being beautiful 
examples of pure photography. 

Emile C. Schnurmacher says that he was driven to 
learn photography by “‘your photographers”. He has 
learned his lesson well, we should say, as his prints tell 
their story graphically. All the same, we have sympa- 
thy for poor Mr. and Mrs. “Lindy”. Well, we suppose 
the boys have to get “‘photos” or get fired; but it is 
tough on the victims. In the present case, however, 
they don’t appear to be much annoyed. Probably 
they had become case-hardened. The news-photo- 
graphers don’t earn their money easily, however, 
as Figure 1 shows to perfection. Figures 2, 3, and 4 
are easy shots, when you get there, but will not admit 
of any errors, as there will be no opportunity for 
repeating. 

Several years ago, shutter-testing by amateurs was 
quite a popular diversion. At that time, shutter- 
speeds were not so accurate or uniform as today, and 
it was part of the capable photographer’s training 
to know just what his shutter-speeds were. The advent 
of focal-plane shutters changed these restrictions, 
so far as speed-work was concerned, but it was some 
time before the beautifully constructed modern shutter 
with gear-controlled speeds was perfected. Nowadays, 
with these accurate mechanisms, fitted to fast anastig- 
mats, it becomes only a problem of learning what speeds 
to use. They practically always repeat the marked 
exposures, unvaryingly. Notwithstanding all this, 
Mr. Trego’s article is very interesting and instructive 
and will be valuable to those experimentally minded. 

From South India, A. J. Pandian again sends a 
beautiful print of a native subject. It is a beautiful 
bit of picture-making, effective in composition and 
lighting and well-handled as to proportion, spotting, 
and background. The sun-rays look hand-made. 
Mr. Pandian is a skilled workman, and is making a 
strong bid for honors. 

Data: Adams quarter-plate camera, with Ross 
Combinable lens of 5%-inch focus. Exposed %- 
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second, at F/5.5 in January, at 7 A.M., misty sunrise; 
on Ilford S. R. Panchromatic plates; developed in 
Rodinal. Bromoil Transfer print. 

Many homemade gadgets have been constructed by 
photographers, for their own use exclusively. It is 
the unusually ingenious amateur, however, who will 
undertake to fit a lens to a motion-picture camera, 
or who has the necessary tools and the skill to use 
them, as did Dr. Lazear. His story is interesting to 
follow, even although we may have no occasion to do 
such a piece of work. Anyone who has such an occa- 
sion and who has the ability to follow Dr. Lazear’s 
instructions, will be fortunate to have them for guid- 
ance. The accompanying illustrations are first-class. 

“Lolita”, by Charles Clayton, Jr., is a fine piece of 
home-portraiture, in which branch of photography 
Mr. Clayton excels. The lighting is well managed and 
has produced good modeling, with the single exception 
that the tip of the nose appears to merge with the 
right cheek. A little retouching would cure that. 
An over-amount of lipstick has given an entirely false 
value to the lips. The same holds true of the penciled 
eyebrows. The ensemble is good, however, and 
decidedly Spanish in effect. A little more margin 
around the figure is to be desired. 

Data: Made with 5x7 Eastman portrait outfit, 
with 18-inch Verito lens. Stop F/4 was used, and 
an exposure of about two seconds given, on Eastman 
Par-speed film, using two lights, one 200-watt and one 
100-watt. Developed with Eastman powders and 
enlarged on Defender Veltex, Buff. 

“Line Study”, by Arthur W. Ambler, is a technically 
perfect photograph, and is valuable in that it shows 
how the bridge-engineers solved a problem in con- 
struction. It is pictorial only in the fact that it dis- 
poses, or composes, certain lines and masses in a 
certain way, possibly along modernistic ideas. To us, 
the little touch of nature beyond the arches is the 
saving grace of the whole. There only can the eye 
rest in peace. 

Data: Made in New York, N.Y., with a 34x44 
Graflex and Schneider 18-cm. lens. Exposed 1/50- 
second at F/4.5 in May, at 3 p.m. on Eastman filmpack. 
Developed in dilute pyro, and enlarged on P. M. C. 
No. 9. 

“Sunset Glow”, by W. H. Smith, is a pleasing bit, 
in spite of the fact that the horizon line nearly bisects 
the whole at the center. The tree and foreground are 
well placed for decorative effect. A much longer 
exposure could have been given, we believe, with 
benefit, particularly to the distant horizon. 

Data: Made at White Rock Lake, Tex., with 5 x 7 
Korona view-camera and Verito lens of 834-inch focus, 
at F/4. Exposure 1/300-second at full opening, with 
K-1 screen, on Agfa Portrait cutfilm. Developed in 
M.Q. Print on Old Master, Buff, developed in M. Q. 

“Harvest Time’, by Gordon H. Coster, is a finely 
selected subject, but suffers from extremely shallow 
depth of definition. The extreme out-of-focus fore- 
ground and background are not according to our ideas 
of the best practice. A smaller stop would have 
rendered the scene more in keeping with what we 
observe in nature. Even when we focus our attention 
on a single cornshock, if we shift our gaze ever so 
slightly, so as to include other objects, our eyes imme- 
diately adjust themselves into focus. Therefore, in a 
picture which is to be viewed at considerable distance 
as in this case, where the print is approximately 11 x 14 
inches, we think that more definite sharpness is neces- 
sary than is shown here—at least on the shock nearest 
to the principal one. We believe that another nega- 


tive, made as described, would have been given prefer- 
The subject and conditions were 


ence above this. 








exceptionally fine and merited at least two or three 
exposures. The photography is above criticism. 

Data: Made with 5 x 7 Graphic camera with 84-inch 
Tessar. Exposure, 1/10-second, at F/4.5, with G filter, 
in November, at 4 p.m., on Eastman Panchromatic 
film. A. B.C. pyro; developed and enlarged on Rapid 
Black Smooth, Buff. 


Advanced Competition 


Tue Seattle Camera Club is fortunate to have so 
mighty a contender as K. Matzuki, who has won first 
award. As we have said previously, his output of good 
pictures is remarkable and his percentage of awards 
is high. He has the faculty to see pictures wherever 
he is piaced, and, apparently, has a camera ready, or 
upon his person, at all times, as his pictures cover a 
wide range of subjects. “The Express’, like all of his 
work, is technically perfect, in addition to being a 
pictorial success. It is full of vigor, as befits its title, 
and tells its story convincingly. In composition, with- 
out following any set rule or form, it is well balanced, 
and solidly based upon the dark mass at the bottom, 
with which the jets of steam form a striking contrast, 
and, together with the plume of smoke spurting out of 
the stack, carry the message of power and latent speed. 
The tower furnishes an excellent balance for the smoke 
and a good scale for the whole. It is of decided value 
in offsetting the strong horizontal lines below. 

Data: Zeiss Ica camera, 314 x 414, with Carl Zeiss 
Tessar of 1314-cm. focus, used at Stop F/4.5. Expo- 
sure, 1/50-second, on Eastman rollfilm, in bright light, 
at 11 a.m. in February. 

“A Distant City”, by John C. Moddejonge, is 
markedly “patternesque’’, if we may coin a word, and 
quite novel in design. Most of us would never think of 
making it, even if we saw it, but Mr. Moddejonge 
‘stooped to conquer’, as the camera must have been 
held low to fill the picture with the ornamental rails of 
the iron fence. It is well thought out and worked out 
in a craftsmanlike manner. 

Data: Made with 3A Special Kodak and B. & L. 
Zeiss IIb Tessar of 634-inch focus. Exposure %- 
second at 1.30 p.m., in March; bright light, on Eastman 
rollfilm. Developer employed was Hydrochinon, and 
an enlargement was made on P. M. C. No. 9 medium. 

Alma Lavenson, having been graduated from the 
beginners’ class, is now bidding for recognition among 
Pxoto-Era’s strong galaxy of advanced prize-con- 
tenders, and captures third award with her fine pattern- 
picture, “The Iron Balcony’, which is a clever piece of 
work. The shadow-pattern is of unusual charm and 
skillful placement. The smaller squares in the opposite 
corners balance the diagonals perfectly. We admire 
this picture exceedingly. 

Data: Ensign Reflex, 314 x 414, with Waterbury lens 
of 10-inch focus. Stop F/6 was employed, and an 
exposure of 1/150-second was given on Gevaert film- 
pack, developed in M. Q. Enlargement on Defender 
Velour-Black, rough, white. 

Observant readers who follow the data in the com- 
petitions will note that Miss Lavenson is a “one- 
camera’”’ worker and has mastered that instrument to 
perfection. She makes her old “Waterbury” lens do 
yeoman service. We wonder how many camera- and 
lens-enthusiasts of today could tell of the origin of 
this once-famous lens. 


Beginners’ Competition 


_ Haroxp A. Ratusone’s:first-prize winner, “Mission 
Stairway’’, is a picturesque rendering of a prosaic sub- 
ject. By selecting a suitable viewpoint and lighting, 
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he has got far more out of the subject than would 
seem possible, particularly considering the brief expo- 
sure given. A bit less of solid black in the deep shadow 
would improve the balance. 

Data: Made at San Antonio, Tex., with a vest- 
pocket Icarette, in September, with bright light outside. 
Exposure, 1/25-second, with Zeiss Tessar at F/4.5, 
on Agfa film, developed in Rytoi. Enlarged on 
Eastman Bromide, No. 7. 

“Agosto”, by Walter Lypkau, winning the second 
award, is very dramatic in contrasts—in fact, quite 
poster-like. We are at a loss to understand the solid 
blacks in the middle distance, which we should say 
could not occur under such brilliant conditions of 
lighting. The exposure, as recorded, ought to have 
been sufficient, unless a very small stop was used. 
Composition is almost entirely ignored, as the picture 
space is divided into four horizontal strips of varying 
interest and intensity. A liberal slice could be spared 
from the top, which would give more importance to 
the beautiful clouds. At present they appear rather 
low down and “squatty’. We believe there is a 
picture somewhere about this place, and advise Mr. 
Lypkau to hunt around and find it, trying to get some 
leading lines in the foreground and some semblance 
of perspective. 

Data: Made near Mexico City, in August, at 10 A.m., 
in bright light, with 3144x414 Graflex, with Goerz 
Dagor of 84-inch focus. Exposure, 1/5-second on 
Eastman Panchromatic film, with 3-times filter. 
Enlargement on Agfa Bromide paper. 


Beginning in Photography 
Loretta G. BurrouGcH 


PuotocrapHy has the unfortunate reputation of 
being difficult and expensive. People feel that it is 
necessary to spend much money and much effort before 
attaining anything worth-while in results. Neither 
idea is correct. A little money, and sincere effort, 
well directed, will teach you, in a short time, to make 
pictures of which you can be proud. 

Anyone reading this magazine will, most likely, have 
long since purchased a camera; so any advice about 
that would only be superfluous. But there is one thing 
you should know, owners of Brownies and moderate- 
priced folding Kodaks! No matter how inexpensive 
the camera is, you can make good pictures. The best 
rifle, in the hands of a zany, is useless; so also, is the 
best camera. It is the man behind the gun, and the 
man behind the camera, who counts. If, instead of 
casually passing this over, you would take it to heart 
and cease to grieve because you haven’t a Graflex, your 
picture results would improve. 

The first requisite, for a good beginning in photo- 
graphy, is a subscription to one or more of the photo- 
graphic magazines—a subscription, not an occasional 
purchase at a news-stand. As soon as you become 
familiar with the magazine, you will begin to pick up 
hints that will help you—from the articles, from the 
departments, and from the pictures. When you come 
near to the end of your year’s subscription, you will 
find that you know a great deal more about photo- 
graphy than when you drew your first copy of the 
magazine from out its brown envelope. You should 
also purchase, either from your dealer or from the book 
department of your magazine, a copy of a good begin- 
ners’ book in photography. There are a great many to 


choose from, and you need not spend more than two 
dollars for one. 

Second, you should acquire an outfit, and develop 
and print your own pictures. 


This sounds rather 











difficult to one who has never done any laboratory work; 
but, the first plunge over, you will find your interest in 
photography redoubled by the knowledge that you no 
longer have to hand your films over to the corner drug- 
gist, but can do them yourself. The price of such an 
outfit is not expensive; one may be obtained for two 
dollars, containing all that is necessary for two dozen 
pictures. In fact, you obtain something like this, 
when you hand your two dollars to a photo-supply 
dealer, and receive a bulky package in exchange: a 
graduate glass, a package of hypo, a package of 
developer powders, a darkroom lamp, a_printing- 
frame, with glass, a stirring rod, two packages of paper, 
different grades, and four trays. To this, you should 
add a thermometer, costing from seventy to ninety 
cents. Then you should take your package home, and, 
when deep darkness has fallen, retire to the bathroom 
or kitchen, pull down the shades, light your darkroom 
lamp, and begin. A complete instruction book with 
your outfit will tell you what to do. Care, and obedient 
following of directions, should produce very satisfac- 
tory results, both in your negatives and in your prints. 

The third thing you need for your good beginning is 
—patience. Don’t “rush” things; don’t try to become 
a pictorialist before you have learned how to turn out 
a fine print. Far too many amateur photographers 
turn aside from the delightful path of this hobby because 
they expect to have their work hung in a salon before 
they really deserve it. Go slowly; read; absorb as 
much information as you can; try the beginners’ com- 
petitions in the magazines, and don’t be disappointed 
if you fail. Above all, have patience! 


GE 
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Some Timely Pointers from ‘‘Thru The 
Darkroom Door’’ 


“Uncie, why did you bring your ear trumpet to 
the exhibit?” 

‘*Wal, one never knows when a picture’ll start talkin’ 
these days!” 


Host: “Have a cigar?” 

Guest: “No, thanks, I don’t smoke.” 

Host: “Have a drink?” 

Guest: “I really don’t drink.” 

Host: “Maybe you'd like to go in the ballroom and 
dance a bit.” 

Guest: “Sorry, but I don’t dance, either.” 

Host (desperately): “Well, my little girl has an 
album of snapshots she took with her Brownie— 
perhaps you'd like to sit down and look through that.” 


Pictorial Photographer (referring to newly finished 
Salon picture): “And what will I call it?” 

The Friend Wife: “Call it ‘Home’.” 

P. P.: “Why, ‘Home’?”’ 

F. W.: “‘Because there’s no place like it.” 


PxHoroGRAPHER (rushing breathlessly into Editor’s 
office): “I have—an unusual—and—extraordinary— 
picture—for you!” 

Editor: “What is it?” 

Photog: “Two girl tennis players with both feet on 
the ground.” 


Pan: “What’s this ’ere etarnal triangle ya read so 
much about?” 
Cro: “‘A woman, her husband—and his camera. 
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THE EDITOR’S CORNER 








Photo-Era Trophy Cup Scores 


Tue starting gun in the 1929-30 PHoto-Era Tropuy 
Cur Race was fired on September 1 and eight camera 
clubs were ready with their entries. It was evident 
that there was determination on the part of the partici- 
pating clubs to get the jump on their competitors. 
Strange as it may seem, only one club member received 
a prize award, and that was Paul Clifton of the Photo- 
graphic Club of Baltimore—winners of the Tropuy 
Cup for 1928-29! Right here we should like to point 
out that the reason this club won last year was because 
each month its members sent in a large number of 
prints which, even though they received only an 
Honorable Mention, rolled up a large total of points. 
Hence, we suggest that the camera club which wishes 
to take the cup away from the Baltimore club members 
will do well to increase the number of prints submitted 
each month. The race last year closed with the 
Baltimore Club in the lead and the Fort Dearborn 
Camera Club a close second. This year’s race opens 
with the same two contestants in the same relative 
positions. We know that Fort Dearborn is out for 
that cup, which it almost captured last year; and, of 
course, the Baltimore Club is determined to keep it. 
Now it is up to the other camera clubs to jump in and 
make things interesting for all, so that the cup will 
be anyone’s until the finish line is reached next June. 
In addition to the First Prize award in the Beginners’ 
Competition, the Photographic Club of Baltimore 
received six Honorable Mention awards; the Fort 
Dearborn Camera Club received nine Honorable 
Mentions; the Cleveland Photographic Society, five; 
the Brooklyn Institute, three; the Seattle Camera Club, 
two; and the Syracuse Camera Club and Toronto 
Camera Club, one each. According to our records, 
as of October 7, 1929, the standing of the camera clubs 
is as follows: 


Photographic Club of Baltimore........... 6 
Fort Dearborn Camera Club. . sakes oc 
Cleveland cam Society. a 
Brooklyn Institute. . , ieuekietes st, ae 
Seattle Camera Club. . oe 


Photographic Society of Philadelphia. ; 
Syracuse Camera Club. : ee 
Toronto Camera Club. . 
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C. W. Gibbs, not Fred R. Archer 


In our October issue there were six possible chances 
for a mistake in the authorship of the first article in 
that number. A mistake did occur; but why out of 
six places in the magazine should this serious blunder 
occur right on the very title-page—the first text page 
in the magazine? Of course, we have apologized to 
Mr. Gibbs, and we believe that most of our readers, 
when they saw Mr. Archer’s name, realised that his 
article appeared in the September number and that 
Mr. C. W. Gibbs was the author of Number Eighteen 
in this interesting series. However, we wish to make 
sure that Mr. Gibbs receives full credit for the first 
feature article in our October number. 








When Is a Puff Not a Puff? 


For some time we have been studying the pros and 
cons of the so-called advertising “puff”, or what some 
call the manufacturers’ advertising “blurb”. It seems 
to be generally agreed that editors and publishers 
should make a charge for text-matter and illustrations 
which are frankly intended for publicity purposes. 
In short, it is just as much advertising space as the usual 
half- or full-page advertisements in the front or back 
of a magazine. In fact, the Post Office Department 
expects the publisher to pay a tax on this form of 
publicity just as much as on the regular advertising 
pages. However, newspapers and magazines are 
edited to furnish their readers with news—with new 
and: helpful facts which will be of practical value. 
When a manufacturer sends in a picture and a descrip- 
tion of a new camera never before placed on the market, 
is this not legitimate news for the editor to pass on to 
his readers? Is it not this very news that the readers 
buy the magazine to obtain? Furthermore, after a few 
weeks this new camera might be adopted by the 
United States Navy or used by President Hoover at his 
camp in Virginia. Would not this be interesting news? 
Very true, the manufacturer would make the most of 
such an opportunity to “tell the world” all about it, 
and true enough it would be publicity for the camera; 
but, at the same time, the thing is news, and an editor 
should not be accused of giving editorial advertising 
“puffs” in such a case. 

We may be all wrong in our attitude, but we believe 
that our readers buy PHoto-Era MaGazine because 
they are deeply interested in photography and because 
they like to read “shop talk” about cameras, lenses, 
and equipment. Then, too, our readers like a little 
human interest news, articles which tell how cameras 
work in the field and the personal experiences and 
opinions of amateur and professional photographers. 
And to top it all off, we believe that our readers like 
a bit of inspiration and encouragement. To us, a 
photographic magazine should approximate a gathering 
of congenial friends who enjoy the exchange of photo- 
graphic news, experiences, and technical data—and 
mutual encouragement. 





Congratulations to Charles L. Abel! 


WE were delighted to receive word that Charles L. 
Abel, Editor of Abel’s Photographic Weekly and The 
Commercial Photographer, Cleveland, Ohio, was quietly 
married to Miss Florence Lunt on October 4 in the 
Little Church Around the Corner, New York City. 
Mr. and Mrs. Abel will be at home to their friends at 
the Lake Shore Hotel, Cleveland, after October 25. 
We wish them both happiness and prosperity. When 
a man has tried very hard to do a thing that is worth 
while, constructive, and of service, he is entitled to the 
happiness which can come only through the companion- 
ship, understanding, and inspiration of a true and 
loving wife. We know, because we have tried it and 
found that it is true. All we can say is that we hope 
that Mr. and Mrs. Charles L. Abel will be as happy 
as Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Beardsley. 
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THE PICTORIAL EDUCATOR 
ARTHUR L. 


Commun ications intended for the editor of this department should be addressed to him, 
at Utah State Agricultural College, College Hill, Logan, Utah. 


MARBLE 








Announcement 


One of the tasks devolving upon directors of visual 
instruction or their subordinates is that of discovering 
sources of visual aid. A partial list of such sources was 
given in the March, 1929, issue of this department and 
need not be repeated in these columns. I feel, however, 
we may all profit by a closer acquaintance with the 
firms that are depositaries for pictorial services we 
cannot afford to overlook. We shall aim, accordingly, 
to call attention to a few firms, not in order to imply 
their superiority to competitors in the field, but only to 
record some of the opportunities afforded by firms that 
are known to be thoroughly reliable. It is hoped that 
readers of this department will understand that the 
editor is not out to boost any particular commercial 
firm or to brand any unmentioned product as inferior. 
The sole object is to extend your circle of friends. 


A Welcome Visitor 


A WELCOME visitor to my study is a little eight-page 
monthly known as The Motion Picture, published by 
the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, 469 Fifth Avenue, New York City. It is 
available gratis to all groups and individuals having 
an interest in the development of the movies. I have 
been the recipient of The Motion Picture for several 


years and have enjoyed its articles. Naturally, the 
write-ups are from the viewpoint of the twenty-seven 
commercial firms belonging to the Hays organisation; 
but they contain much worthy of the attention of 
serious thinkers who wish to see improvement in the 
movies, either from the entertainment or from the 
educative standpoint. The April issue is typical of the 
character of The Motion Picture and contains these 
leading articles: “Annual Review of the State of the 
Motion-Picture Industry’’, “Pre-viewing Facilities in 
Hollywood”, “The Service Newsreel Cameramen 
Perform”, “Covering Byrd’s Antarctic Explorations”, 
“The Talkies Check up on Inauguration Oath’, and 
“Congressman Assails Censorship of Speech’. 


Free Lantern-Slides 


SIXTEEN sets of industrial lantern-slides are now 
available through the courtesy of a number of com- 
mercial firms in co-operation with the Victor Animato- 
graph Company of Davenport, Iowa. The sets have 
been produced in the standard lantern-slide size, and 
come complete with lecture readings. Any of the 
lantern-slide sets listed below may be borrowed—for a 
period not exceeding three days—by addressing the 
Victor Animatograph Co., and enclosing thirty-five 
cents in stamps or coin to cover the cost of packing, 
insurance and postage. 











SLURRY TANKS 





THE CABLE SPLICER 








Courtesy Victor Animatograph Company 
BATTERY OF MOTORS 


CouRTESY OF— 


Red Jacket Pump Co. 


Vacuum Oil Company 

Japan Tea Growers’ Association 
Hamilton Watch Co. 

The Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
Stover Mfg. & Engine Co. 

USL Battery Corporation 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
Carnation Milk Co. 

Procter & Gamble 

Matson Navigation Co. 
National Lumber Manufacturers Assn. 
Radio Corp. of America 
Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
National Tube Co. 


SET 

No.  S.LIpEs. TITLE. 

494 50 “The Story of the Pump” 

499 50 “The Test of a Good Motor Lubricant and How It Is 
Refined” 

490 50 “Tea Growing in Japan” 

491 50 “The Development of the Modern Watch” 

492 50 “Portland Cement, How It Is Made and Used” 

500 50 “The Evolution of the Wind Mill in America” 

493 50 “Building Batteries With Power from Niagara” 

484 47 “From Ore Mine to Sheet Metal’ 

367 45 “Production of Evaporated Milk” 

479 43 “A Trip to Ivorydale” 

496 50 “A Modern Ocean Steamship” 

515 50 “The Story of Wood” 

502 50 “The Development of the Radio” 

497 50 “The Evolution of the Modern Musical Instruments” 

392 27 “Manufacturing Pipe” 

382 47 “History of the Telephone” 





American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
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Courtesy of Maxwell H. Hite & Son 


THE AUTOMOBILE MOVIE COACH 


Talkies On Wheels 


MaxweE vt H. Hire and scn of Harrisburg, Pa., are 
the originators of an automobile Movie Coach that is 
rather significant from an educative standpoint. The 
Coach carries equipment for day and night exhibition 
of sound or silent motion-pictures. Not only this, but 
the ambulating visualiser accommodates all the photo- 
graphic paraphernalia essential to the making of 
movies anywhere and at any time. The Movie Coach 
is very popular for the exhibition of health and safety 
film programs at schools and for more general showings 
at fairs, carnivals and tourist-parks. 

Mr. Hite, senior, is a pioneer in the motion-picture 
field, having exhibited since 1903, and filmed since 1912. 
Regarding the Daylight Motion-Picture Coach, Mr. 
Hite writes me as follows: 

“Have so many requests for booking that we do not 
know which way to turn. The Coach equipped as it is 
represents an investment of more than $10,000. We 
carry talkie equipment for both 16 and 35 mm. films— 
several movie cameras in both sizes—a speech amplify- 
ing system with two stages of amplification; and, 
in the event that these two stages fail to give sufficiert 
volume, we have six additional stages of amplification, 
and believe me, that can be heard for many, many 
blocks distance. With the record-reproducing equip- 
ment there is absolutely no needle-scratching, due to a 
special device of our own design. Likewise with the 
speech-amplification there is no blasting regardless of 
the pitch of the speaker’s voice. The voice and music 
are perfectly rendered.” 


The Picture Appeal 


“T like Fox News!” was the exclamation of a nine- 
year-old little girl at a theater not long ago. I knew 
her to like the things an average child loves: dolls, 
little dinner parties, and story books. First she lives 
with things, and then come pictures; she cuts prints out 
of magazines and treasures them; she prefers the books 
that are filled with photographs and drawings. To her 
the Sunday newspaper means but two things—the 
comics and the rotogravure section. The printed 


symbols of an adult world so often are meaningless to 





her, but pictures—they speak for themselves and need 
no interpretation. 

I could never imagine a mere youngster studying 
carefully the front page of the New York Times and 
afterwards exclaiming: “I love the front-page news!” 
But the same front-page news may be shown on a 
silver screen and the child enters a golden land of make- 
believe and expresses pleasure over it. 

The talking newsreel is so greatly educative that it 
is a shame that every student beyond the fourth grade 
who lives in a city where the pictures are shown cannot 
have his school day so arranged as to make the most of 
this great opportunity. If His Majesty King Alfonso 
of Spain, or Sir Arthur Conan Doyle were to give a talk 
in Hickville, Ark., on a particular day, the school offi- 
cials would certainly dismiss part of the grades to attend 
the event. But already in hundreds of cities and 
towns in the United States the talking newsreels have 
brought the speaking likenesses of great personalities 
in many fields. So many of the schools do the same as 
they did ten years ago, just as though Father Time has 
brought nothing to make learning more rapid and 
efficient! Here is something for educators to think 
about. 


Mexico Scores A Direct Hit 


“SumMMER Scuoot News”, a prospectus of the 
summer school session of the National University of 
Mexico, was soliciting students from the United States. 
The last is not so remarkable as the fact that, of the 
forty-two pages in the publication, just forty and two- 
thirds consist of pictorial photographs. Although 
intended for advertising, the ““News” contains not a 
word of the sort we usually associate with publicity. 
We are given pleasing photographs of such well-known 
Mexican scenes as Popocatepetl, the Convent of 
Teozatlan, the Floating Gardens of Mexico, as well as 
street-scenes in several urban districts, including old 
Mexico City itself. The one and one-third pages of 
text-material describe briefly the features that make 
Mexico “an ideal place for tourists”. Whether we 
agree with this opinion or not, and regardless of what 
we think of Mexico’s frequent revolutions, the fact 
remains that every American college and university can 
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take a valuable lesson from the “Summer School 
News” with its effective and artistic combination of 
pictorialism and advertising. 


Some New Films 


Dominion Builders. Three reels. Filmed in the 
vicinity of Saskatchewan. Shows the contrast between 
horse- and power-farming. International Harvester 
Company, 606 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

The Story of a Gasoline Motor. Three reels. Shows 
methods of construction and details of operation of a 
gasoline motor. Made through co-operation of U. S. 
Bureau of Mines with commercial manufacturer. 
Borrower of film pays transportation. Obtainable 
from the Pittsburgh Experiment Station, United 
States Bureau of Mines. 

The Peace Pact Picture. One reel. Shows, among 
other historical events, signing of the Kellogg Treaty 
at Paris. Compiled by the Motion-Picture Producers 
and Distributors of America, 769 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

A Modern Cinderella. Three reels. Correct opera- 
tion of sewing machine and attachments is demon- 
strated by an expert. Of particular interest to women’s 
clubs. Loaned to responsible organisations by the 
Singer Sewing Machine Company, 149 Broadway, 
New York City. 


How To Present An Illustrated Program 


WE are also indebted to the Victor Animatograph 
Co., of Davenport, Iowa, for the following suggestions 
which appear in the Victor Slide Catalog: 

An illustrated service is a work of art; but con- 
siderable effort and planning are necessary to the most 
effective and inspirational presentation. 

1. PLAN in ADVANCE. 

a. Plan your illustrated services in advance. It is 
well to have a series ordered ahead, for then there will 
be no chance for misunderstanding or delay. 

b. Verbally announce each program at least a week 
in advance, print it in the bulletins and local news- 
papers, feature the notice on the bulletin board—in 
other words advertise it in every way possible, each 
method of announcing “tying up” with the others. 
Such systematic announcements add to the success 
of the programs, and greatly increase attendance. 


2. CHECK THE Siipes AS RECEIVED. 

a. Unpack the shipments immediately and notify 
the source of any slides broken or missing. 

b. Verify the rotation of the slides with the manu- 
script, and familiarise yourself with the text, so that 
you can read it forcefully and effectively, or prepare 
your own address to fit the slides. 

c. Be sure the slides are in order, with the thumb 
marks all facing toward you and in the upper right 
hand corner. In placing slide in the carrier of the 
lantern, place the thumb of the right hand over the 
marker and stand behind the lantern. The slide in 
the carrier is upside down and reversed. 


3. TEST OUT THE PROJECTION EGUIPMENT. 


a. Do not leave the setting up of the lantern and the 
screen until the last minute. 

b. If using a muslin screen, be sure it is stretched 
taut, free from wrinkles. A white enameled screen 
on spring roller is the preferable type of screen, for 
stereopticon work; but a clean, white, heavy muslin 
screen will do. 

c. The correct location of the lantern is at the rear 
of the auditorium or in the balcony. The focal length 


of the lens should be such that the projected image on 











the screen should all but fill the width of the screen. 
If your lens is not right, arrange for an exchange with 
your lantern-maker or dealer, stating the exact distance 
between the lantern and the screen, and give size of 
image desired also. 

d. Long before the hour scheduled, set up the lan- 
tern, put a slide in the carrier, focus and center the 
image. Be sure that every adjustment is completed 
to effect a perfect image on the screen, sharply focused 
and evenly illuminated. Have the first slide in the 
series in position in the lantern so that the image 
appears on the screen when you signal the operator to 
start, and the light is turned on in the lantern. 

e. Always have an extra lamp on hand, for projec- 
tion lamps give no warning of a “blow-out’”’. Keep an 
extra lamp ready always. 

4. Tur OperaToR 

Practice with the operator so he will clearly under- 
tand your signals, and change slides at the proper 
moment. Arrange a signal such as a pocket flash light 
or clicker to warn your operator when to change slides. 
5. PROCEDURE. 

a. Open the service in the usual way. 

b. When ready for the sermon have a musical selec- 
tion either vocal or instrumental and as this is being 
rendered, have the lights to gradually grow dim until 
they are finally out at the conclusion of the number. 
If a rheostat is not available, turn the different circuits 
of light out separately. This will avoid plunging the 
audience suddenly into total darkness. It will also 
add grace and effectiveness to your service. 

Any delay in the start of an illustrated service, or 
any break in the continuity during the presentation, 
is disconcerting to your audience, and fatal to the 
effectiveness of the program. Insure the success of 
your efforts by carefully following these suggestions: 

1. Order illustrated lectures in series well in advance 
of preferred dates. 

2. Check slides when received and become familiar 
with the manuscript. 

3. Set-up and adjust equipment long before audience 
arrives. 

4, Practice with your operator—rehearse the whole 
lecture. 

5. Smooth presentation means success. 


se 


One Way To Earn Money 


Wi1.1e’s mother reproved her young son for always 
coming to her for his spending money. 

‘Willie, dear”, she said, “why don’t you earn some 
money » urself?” 

In tiis case a word to the wise proved more than 
sufficient. The same afternoon the mother, looking 
out the window, saw her young hopeful surrounded 
by a group of boys all having a grand time, judging by 
the whooping and yelling going on. Out of curiosity 
she went over and saw tacked on a tree, near which 
her son was busily engaged, the following sign: 

Willie Beasley will eat— 

1 small worm for. .... 

1 large worm for. 

1 butterfly for... . es: 

NINES 6b 6's os wc sincere < os rcleare 3 cents 

re rire rene 5 cents 


1 cent 
.2 cents 


Willie’s mother heard quite a little money jangling 
in his trousers pocket as she led him home for further 
advice. 


The Boston Mail. 
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THE MONTH IN APPLIED PHOTOGRAPHY 


Cc. B. NEBLETTE, A.R.P.S. 
Division of Photography, A.M., College of Texas 








Some Recent Astronomical Photography 


ProroGrapHy has long occupied an important place 
in astrophysical research. In the last year or so, 
considerable progress has been made in astronomical 
kinematography. The eclipse of 1926, which crossed 
Mexico, was the first to be recorded in its entirety on 
motion-picture film. Last year, Dr. Wright of the 
Lick Observatory made a successful film of the rotation 
of Jupiter, and quite lately Dr. John Q. Stewart of the 
University Observatory at Princeton has made a 
motion-picture showing the sunrise on the moon. 
The camera, an ordinary 16-millimeter motion-picture 
camera, to which had been fitted an electric drive, was 
attached to the 23-inch telescope of the observatory. 
As the light of the rising sun moves across the face of 
the moon much slower than across the earth—only nine 
miles an hour compared with nearly a thousand miles 
an hour on the earth—the pictures were made at 
intervals of six seconds, so that the film when pro- 
jected speeds up the action nearly a hundredfold, and 
what actually requires a little over three hours to take 
place is shown in about two minutes. 

As there is practically no atmosphere on the moon, 
there is no dawn or twilight as we know it on the earth. 
The light of the sun sweeps along in a sharp line like 
an advancing wave or the light of a tremendous search- 
light. It is seen climbing mountains and gradually 
working its way down into the deep craters as these 
turn toward the sun. The moon has many, many 
craters, and it is exceedingly interesting to watch the 
shadows in these grow less and less as the moon rotates, 
until finally the shadows disappear entirely as the 
light of the sun fills the crater. 


Universities Offer Motion-Picture Courses 


INCREASING attention is being paid by colleges to 
motion-pictures. Last month, announcement was 
made by Harvard University that motion-pictures 
would be included in the university’s collection of the 
fine arts. A number of pictures have already been 
chosen for preservation by America’s oldest university. 

Two years ago the University of Southern California 
established courses in motion-picture work, including 
training in physics, chemistry, optics, art, architecture, 
English, dramatics, psychology, etc., with particular 
application to the technical production and writing of 
photoplays. 

Now the same university has instituted an “Intro- 
duction to Photoplay” to meet the needs of students 
who have had a year or two of liberal arts and who are 
contemplating majoring in one of the motion-picture 
fields. The course will serve both as an orientation in 
the field of photoplay as well as a means of determining 
the aptitude of students to continue in one of the more 
technical branches of the subject. 

The Academy of Motion-Picture Arts and Sciences 
is co-operating with the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. The following announcement has been made 


by Dean Karl T. Waugh: 

“In the College of Liberal Arts of the University we 
have worked out a new and adapted curriculum which 
now includes three courses, leading to appropriate 
degrees: 





“1. A course in the science and technique of 
kinematography. 

“2. A course in composition, literature, and criticism 
for motion-picture scenario and continuity writing. 

“3. A course in architecture and fine arts with major 
emphasis on (a) architecture, (b) decorative arts, or (c) 
architectural engineering. 

“*A course for the training of voice and expression for 
those planning the profession of screen actor is under 
consideration. 

“Library and study facilities for the course are 
provided at the University,.as well as advantages of a 
museum of motion-picture arts which adjoins the 
campus. 

“The Academy aims to establish a technical labora- 
tory and a research library to facilitate the studies of 
those who are advanced in the course, while the Uni- 
versity opens its doors to those who must receive the 
necessary fundamental training. 

“Requirements for admission to these courses are 
the same as for admission to the College of Liberal 
Arts.’ 


X-Ray Motion-Pictures 


X-RAY motion-pictures of such vital organs as the 
heart, lungs, etc., are of great value not only for instruc- 
tional purposes in medical schools but for investigation. 
To reproduce accurately the movements of an object, 
research has shown that it is necessary to make at 
least sixteen pictures per second. For a long time the 
apparatus available for X-ray work was unequal to 
this requirement. There are two avenues of approach 
to the problem of X-ray motion-pictures. One consists 
in photographing with a camera of the usual type, and 
in the usual manner, the image formed on a fluorescent 
screen; the other in the use of specially designed 
apparatus for intermittent operation in synchronism 
with the film and the X-ray tube. Two French 
workers, M. M. Lomond and Commandon, in 1911 
were able by the use of the first method to make radio- 
graphic motion-pictures of the various organs of small 
animals, and in 1924 were successful in extending the 
method to the human heart. A fluorescent screen 
specially designed for the purpose of obtaining the 
highest possible intensity and actinic color, together 
with the use of a large aperture lens constructed of 
uviol glass and quartz, so as to transmit the high 
actinic ultra-violet rays from the fluorescent screen, 
enabled these workers to obtain very satisfactory 
results. 

In 1925, Ruggles of the University of California 
developed a machine to make fifteen 8x 10 direct 
roentgrams per second. Although his method does 
not offer any considerable advantages over that of 
Commandon and Lomond, where the demonstration 
of motions is to be studied, the greater sharpness of the 
image and the size is of great importance for measuring 
the various areas and analysing the action of the normal 
and diseased heart in a quantitative manner. 

In Ruggles’s machine, Eastman Superspeed Dupli- 
tized X-ray film in strips thirty feet long and eight 
inches wide is drawn through the exposure frame by 
rubber-covered rollers for a distance of eleven inches, 
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while a mechanism of eccentrics and connecting rods 
holds the two intensifying screens apart and releases 
a pair of brace-shoes designed to prevent movement 
of the film during the exposure. When the film has 
moved eleven inches, the braces are applied and the 
intensifying screens are forced together, after which 
the exposure is made. After exposure the cycle is 
repeated, the time between exposures being about 
1/24 second. 

While the film is in motion, the high-tension line 
between the X-ray machine and the X-ray tube is 
disconnected; but as soon as the intensifying screens 
make contact with the film they close the switch, 
which causes the tube to generate X-rays for one- 
fortieth of a second. Thus the light burns only during 
the actual exposure, avoiding use of shutters and 
dangerous exposure to the high-power X-ray. 

On the frame of each picture are clear spaces pro- 
duced by four lead markers. These enable the films 
to be superimposed for exact measurement of the 
amount of movement, contraction, etc. 

The apparatus must be run in the darkroom and the 
patient must be coached to hold his breath and remain 
immobilised in order to secure good definition. 

Lately, Dr. Arthur C. Pillsbury has developed an 
automatic camera to make time-lapse X-ray pictures 
and has used it to make pictures of the blooming of the 
rose, the knitting of a bone, and the development of 
the embryo in the egg of a pigeon. The camera is 
operated by a small electric motor which is regulated 
by clockwork. At the proper time, it turns the current 
on the X-ray tube for such a time as may be required 
for the exposure. When the exposure is completed, 
the film for the succeeding exposure is brought into 
position. Then, when the predetermined interval 
between exposures has elapsed, the cycle of the opera- 
tions is repeated. Once started, the camera will run 
several days without attention. 

To make the pictures of a blooming rose so as to show 
the development and unfolding of the petals, a low- 
voltage X-ray tube, designed especially by Dr. W. D. 
Coolidge, the inventor of the well-known Coolidge tube, 
was used to obtain the delicate gradation in the petals 
of the flower. 

To portray the opening of the blossom, X-ray pictures 
were made at intervals of five minutes for 72 hours. 
The 864 pictures show every phase in the opening of the 
blossom and, when projected at the rate of 16 per 
second, reveal in 54 seconds what in actual life requires 
72 hours. 


Aérial Photography With the Ciné-Kodak 


Dourtinc the World War the importance of accurately 
locating enemy-positions, guns, ammunition dumps, 
etc., made aérial photography invaluable, and gave 
tremendous impetus to its development. Since the 
war, the interest in photography from the air has 
cor. sued, and, with the nation becoming more and 
more air-minded, a great many persons are flying. 
Many of the more foresighted ones take their cameras 
with them on their air trips and bring back a photo- 
graphic record of their flights. 

The Ciné-Kodak may be effectively used for aérial 
movies. Its compactness, light weight, and fast lens 
make it entirely practical for this type of photography. 

The greatest obstacle to good aérial photography 
with any camera is haze. Haze usually appears as a 
thin veil of bluish cast, and is almost always present 
to a certain extent, even on apparently clear days, in 
regions of ordinary humidity. It is formed largely by 
light reflected from particles of water or dust suspended 
in the air. Sometimes it is increased by the inclusion 


of smoke-particles, making it heavier and less penetrable 








by the eye or the camera lens. This bluish light 
superimposes a uniform illumination over all parts of 
subjects photographed, which diminishes the contrast 
available for reproduction in photographs. 

The effect of haze may be lessened by the use of a 
filter, which retards the blue and violet light and allows 
time for other colors to be recorded on the film. The 
color-filter available for use with the Ciné-Kodak, 
although not designed primarily for aérial photo- 
graphy, may be effectively used in this field of amateur 
movie-making. 

On very clear days, when objects are sharply dis- 
tinguishable and haze is not noticeable, the Ciné-Kodak 
will give reasonably good pictures, if used with regular 
film and without a filter. However, even under nearly 
ideal conditions, the use of Ciné-Kodak Panchromatic 
Film and the color filter will give better results. When 
there is perceptible haze, panchromatic film and the 
filter are a necessity. 

Movies should not be attempted from the air when 
haze prevents objects on the ground from being clearly 
seen. 

Kodacolor may also be made from the air. On very 
bright days, when flying over terrain with extreme 
highlights, such as wide beaches, the Neutral Density 
Filter should be used. As the degree of color-contrast 
of areas and objects on the ground is greatly diminished 
by haze, Kodacolor should be made only when the 
atmosphere is clear. 

As in ground photography, the proper focus and stop 
must be used for good pictures. Obviously the correct 
focus is infinity, designated by the infinity mark on 
the focusing sleeve of the Ciné-Kodak. The selection 
of the proper stop, or lens aperture, will be greatly 
simplified by remembering to use the one that would be 
used if taking a beach scene or distant views under 
similar light conditions. In selecting the aperture, 
allowance should be made for the filter if one is used, 
and for the nature of the terrain photographed. For 
instance, woods with heavy foliage require a larger 
aperture than open fields. The aperture is, of course, 
fixed at F/1.9 when using Kodacolor Film. 

Great care should be taken to hold the Ciné-Kodak 
so as to reduce vibration to a minimum. It should 
be held entirely in the hands and not allowed to rest 
on any part of the plane. 

You will get the best results if your movies are made 
at about 2,000 feet. If you panoram, be sure to follow 
the rules that apply when panoraming on the ground— 
turn your Ciné-Kodak slowly with body motion rather 
than with the hands. 

When you make your first—or your next—flight, 
take along your Ciné-Kodak, and bring back a screen 
record of it. You will find the pictures decidedly 
unusual and highly entertaining, both to you and 
your friends. The Ciné-Kodak News. 


Air Corps Photographs Crater of 
Hawaiian Volcano 


To prove or disprove a rumor that one of the ill-fated 
planes lost in the Dole Derby was in the wild, rugged 
territory over the crater of Mokuaweoneo, Hawaii, 
Lieut. J. H. (Jimmy) Hicks, Army Air Corps, accom- 
panied by Technical Sergeant Arthur Stolte, recently 
flew an amphibian plane over the crater. 

No trace of the lost plane was found, although Lieut. 
Hicks was able to fly close enough to the mouth of the 
crater to search the area carefully. He succeeded in 
obtaining the first photographs ever made of the mouth 
of the crater, which he states is in the midst of the 
wildest territory he has encountered during his twelve 
years of Army flying. 
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LONDON LETTER 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 








Wenz it not for a very unusual heat-wave, we should 
be in London this week, going around the exhibitions; 
and we are feeling apologetic to our readers that we 
are not able to give them an impression of the opening 
of the shows first hand. 

Photographers in London are now enjoying a perfect 
orgy of photography, for there are three big shows 
all open at the same time: the Salon, the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society, and the Professional Photographers’ 
Association, truly a feast for the enthusiastic. 

It is unfortunate that*just now London, physically, 
should be so unattractive; and those of us who are not 
obliged to be there, and who dread hot pavements and 
stuffy streets, have put off visiting the metropolis till 
the weather, or rather the heat, moderates. Never 
have we known such a season; from May on it has 
been as near perfect as weather can be for those who 
can stand a dry heat and are not gardeners. For 
once, the English climate has shown what it can do. 
We cannot help thinking it is a freak summer; if not, 
our little island will surely be overrun with tourists, 
for what other country offers five months of perfect 
weather-conditions, unspoilt too, as this year has been 
by any insect pests. 

But back to the exhibitions. We hear that the 
attendance at the Salon does not, as yet, quite come 
up to last year; but these are early and hot days, and 
the crowds will probably come along when summer 
makes up its mind to give way to autumn. Among 
the exhibitors the Japanese are again well to the fore 
and are showing Westerners what can be done with the 
simplest and commonest objects of everyday life. 
There are also some outstanding exhibits by our “Old 
Masters” such as Mortimer, Keighley, Emmanuel, 
etc., beginning to appear in the illustrated press. 

At the Royal Photographic Society’s Exhibition 
there is an unusually large number of prints in the 
Pictorial Section, although it is the wonderful records in 
other sections such as Natural History and technical 
subjects—often unintentionally pictorial—that attract 
the greatest crowds. For who is not interested in 
aéronautics nowadays; and nature-study has undoubt- 
edly come into its own. There is something that 
stirs the imagination of the most sluggish in the poetical 
movements of a swallow, or the preoccupied flight of 
the bee, the latter photographed by flashlight at a 
shutter-speed of one five thousandth of a second. 

The Professional Photographers’ Association Exhibi- 
tion is, of course, the last word in professional photo- 
graphy. One must keep before one’s mind, when 
viewing it, the fact that these exhibits are made by 
experts who are trying to give the public what the 
public wants; or, at least, what the experts think the 
public wants. Our conclusion, after last year’s show, 
was that either the taste of the public was rapidly 
improving or that the professional portrait photo- 
grapher was getting ahead of his clientéle, for much 
of it was really good work with more character and less 
retouching. This is an exhibition too, that shows us 
the latest and best portraits of those people who are 
just at the moment in the public eye. 

We have no international standard by which to judge 
an exhibition of this sort and have always wanted to see 











the same kind of thing in other countries. The nearest 
we have got to this was when Kodak sponsored a 
traveling-exhibition of some American professionals’ 
work. It left us speechless, and all we could say was 
“How efficient’’, which was true in a way; but the hard 
efficiency had robbed the prints of all subtlety and 
every other quality that contributes to the charm of a 
photographic portrait. 

here is an excellent section in the P. P. A. Exhibition 
devoted to business-photography which contains some 
very good advertisement pictures. This is a branch 
in which there is room for improvement, as can be seen 
by studying the photographic illustrations in the 
advertisement columns of the papers. If one or two 
really clever and original men or women devoted them- 
selves to this work with minds untrammelled by old 
photographic conventions, there would be a revolution. 

Some people contend it is a pity that these three 
exhibitions, if they must be held at the same time, 
cannot confine themselves more to their own speciality, 
which one supposes would be modern pictorial work 
at the Salon, scientific research, nature-study etc., 
at the Royal, and professional portraits at the P. P. A. 

The Salon certainly does keep to its speciality, 
although one often feels that some exhibitors seek their 
end along roads that either lead nowhere or are detri- 
mental to the true advancement of pictorial photo- 
graphy by altogether ignoring the strong points of 
their medium, marvelous tone-rendering for example, 
and producing pictures that frankly imitate other 
methods without their charm. The Royal and the 
P. P. A. compete to a certain extent with the Salon, 
for there are exhibits at both that would hold their own 
at the premier show. And so these exhibitions overlap 
and are weakened in consequence. Who knows but 
that Rationalization, the war cry of the business-man 
of the present day, will have, in time, to be applied to 
our photographic exhibitions. 

What a fetish speed has become. The “Graf 
Zeppelin” makes nothing of touring the world at a pace 
hitherto undreamed of; one of our air women flies to 
India and back in a week; and Flying Officer H. R. D. 
Waghorn won for Britain the Schneider Trophy. 
Photographic plates, not to be outdone, have also 
been increasing enormously in speed, and we snap our 
subjects at 1/5000 of a second. For all that, we were 
not tempted to carry even the fastest plates or the most 
rapid shutter, or, indeed, a camera at all when we went 
to view the Schneider Race recently on the Hampshire 
coast. Some of our neighbors had been frightened 
away by the alarming reports foolishly spread by the 
press; but somehow, in this quiet and world forgotten 
country, it is difficult to conjure up the picture of big, 
alarming crowds and dangerous traffic. So on the 
morning of the 7th and at seven o’clock in the morning 
we started by car for the coast. 

Although there were nearly 2,000,000 people spread 
along the shore there was no crush, and the weather 
being clear and the speed-planes coming close by, 
only a hundred feet up in the air, it was an experience 
of a lifetime. There was endless snapshooting; but we 
could not help thinking that for once the spectacle 
was more important to the spectator than recording it. 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


To ensure publication, announcements and reports should be sent in 
not later than the 5th of the preceding month. 









Brooklyn Institute—Photographic Department 


THE opening photographic exhibit of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, on the studio-walls 
during October, was a one-man show, being the work 
of Mr. J. H. McKinley, president of the Camera Club, 
New York City. 

Despite the fact that only portraits of men were 
exhibited and the prints were of approximately the 
same size and posing, one was not conscious, at first, 
of this great uniformity. Instead, there was a decided 
sense of variety, which, however, was not achieved by 
superimposing on the subjects a variety of trick- 
lightings. The exhibit presented the same natural 
variety to be found in any gathering of fifty men— 
that is, infinite variety in fifty distinct personalities. 
This exhibit was noteworthy because these fifty 
personalities were masterfully preserved. 

It was like entering a distinguished gathering, for it 
included George Doran, the publisher; Bob Sherwood, 
of circus fame; the explorers, Burton Holmes, Carl 
Akeley, Steffenson, and Roy Chapman Andrews; 
Chester Lord, manager of the New York Sun; the late 
Melville E. Stone, manager of the Associated Press; 
George H. Sherwood, director of the American Museum 
of Natural History; Khaldak, the telepathist, and 
others of equal eminence. Each man was himself; 
we saw, not the characteristic and recognised lightings 
of a single worker, but explorers, business men, artists, 
dreamers. 

Only a technically curious eye could discern how 
the illusion of being face to face with real people was 
made so strong. The secret was that many of the 
supposedly black or neutral backgrounds were, in 
truth, tinted almost imperceptibly—perhaps with an 
air-brush—so that the subconscious mind found it 
easy and natural to lift the black-and-white figure out 
of or away from the tinted background—and presto! 
we had the illusion of demi-relief. One portrait, at 
least, owed its uncanny fascination to the same almost 
undiscernible tint of the eyes. Arfother portrait was 
frankly in full colors. 

This exhibit was not open to the public—except on 
October 4 from 7.30 to 10 P.m.—but anyone who 
sincerely wished to profit by an inspection of these 
portraits was asked to communicate with the Publicity 
Department of the Institute, at the Academy of Music, 
and an appointment was arranged for a private viewing. 

MANvuEL Moniz. 





The Photographic Society of Philadelphia 


Tue fall season of this Society was opened on 
September 8 by the first meeting since May. As 
the evening turned out to be an abnormally warm one, 
attendance was below average. Many of the members, 
too, had not yet returned from their vacations. But 
lack of numbers was sufficiently made up by the 
quality of enthusiasm displayed and interesting events 
were promised for the new season. 

In October, taking advantage of the fact that the 
holiday of the twelfth fell on a Saturday, a two-day 








outing was planned—the destination, Cape May. 
Dr. Robert J. Ridpath offered the use of his cottage for 
the occasion. Later, a dinner was given at the Art 
Club to Henry P. Baily, a time-honored member and 
for seven years the Society’s president. Interesting 
print-exhibitions were also promised for our walls 
by the Print Committee and “movie” films by the 
Entertainment Committee. 

Several of the members of the Society—and we 
presume that others are equally fortunate—are adepts 
with the amateur movie-camera, and have shown some 
interesting films. Dr. Ridpath in 1928 made a tour 
in Europe, and the films he exhibited at our meeting 
last May would compare very favorably with profes- 
sional traveloguists, in interest and technique. Mr. 
Baily spends his vacations in Maine, and his animated 
pictures of its rock-bound coast are always hailed with 
interest. President Allison favors the West and 
delights to picture the grandeur of our national parks. 
His subjects are filled with “atmosphere”. The 
motion-picture camera is giving the photographic 
societies a new lease of life. 

On September 22, John Bartlett, who has been 
a member of the Society since 1882, celebrated his 
eightieth birthday. His fellow members presented 
him with a fitting remembrance on the occasion. Mr. 
Bartlett was for twenty-five years editor of Camera 


Magazine. E. A. McKintey, Secretary. 


The National Council of the P. A. of A. 


WHEN President Charles Aylett called the national 
council of the P. A. of A. to order at Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, October 14, the representation of delegates 
from the United States and Canada assured well- 
attended sessions. More than thirty affiliated organi- 
sations sent delegates, and, in addition, the national 
officers, chairmen of standing committees, and past 
presidents had seats in the council. 

The program for the two-day session was: 

1. Authorisation for continuance of advertising 
campaign. 

2. Report by the Millis Advertising Company. 

3. Report by Hilmer V. Swenson Advertising 
Company. 

4. Best manner in which to promote sale and use of 
newspaper mats, billboards, direct-mail advertising. 

5. Convention: (a) Character of program. (b) How 
to obtain attendance. (c) Time of year. (d) Club 
exhibits. 

6. School: (a) Report of present school. (6) Report 
of committee on expansion of school. 

7. Discussion of how to help local clubs: (a) Organi- 
sations—their various committees. (b) Dues. (c) 
Attendance. (d) Program. 

This meeting marked the change from the old method 
of governing the body, under which the Board of 
Directors had authority, to the new method, under 
which the delegates are the highest power. It placed 
control in the hands of the affiliated organisations 
of the United States and Canada. Through their 
delegates they now direct affairs. 
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First Rochester International Salon 


WE take especial pleasure to remind our readers of 
the First Rochester International Salon of Photo- 
graphy, which is to be held in the Memorial Art Gallery, 
Rochester,, N.Y., December 7, 1929, to January 5, 
1930, inclusive. The last day for receiving prints 
will be November 15, 1929. Entry blanks and further 
particulars may be obtained by addressing Mr. Victor 
Rayment, care of Memorial Art Gallery, Rochester, 
N.Y. In view of the fact that this is the first photo- 
graphic salon to be organised in the greatest photo- 
graphic manufacturing center of the United States, 
and because it will, in a way, be a tribute to the men 
who have made photography what it is today, we 
ask our readers to participate as actively as they can 
in this first salon, so that it may prove to be an 
outstanding success. 


Los Angeles Salon of Photography 


Tue Thirteenth International Salon of Photography 
under the auspices of the Camera Pictorialists of Los 
Angeles, Calif., will be held at the Exposition Park 
Museum, January 1 to 31, 1930. The closing date for 
receiving prints will be December 5, 1929. Further 
information and entry-blanks may be obtained by 
addressing Mr. C. W. Thomas, Secretary, Exposition 
Park Museum, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Seventeenth Annual Pittsburgh Salon 


Tue Seventeenth Annual Pittsburgh Salon of 
Photographic Art will be held March 22 to April 20, 
1930, at the Art Galleries of the Carnegie Institute, 
Fittsburgh, Pa. This well-known salon is conducted 
under the auspices of the Photographic Section of the 
Academy of Science and Art. Further information 
and entry blanks may be obtained by addressing 
Mr. B. H. Chatto, Secretary, 13 Milton Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Photographic Exhibit at the 
Oregon State Fair 


Tus year, for the first time in the history of the 
Oregon State Fair, the professional photographic 
exhibit was taken from under the jurisdiction of the 
art department and was shown in a department by 
itself under the auspices of the Willamette Valley 
Photographers’ Association. 

The exhibit included 185 mounted photographs, 
representing the finest work done by Oregon photo- 
graphic artists within the past year. Portraiture and 
commercial and illustrative photography made up the 
display. The association reports that it expects to add 
photographic oil-painting, garden-studies, miniatures, 
and the resto: ing of tintypes and damaged photographs 
next year. 

In reviewing the events that have led up to the 
present photographic art department as it is now 
conducted in connection with the Oregon State Fair, 
Miss Kathryn Gunnell, chairman of the department, 
said: “Two factors have been responsible for this 
department: first, the vision of what this department 
might mean to the public and to the photographers of 
Oregon; second, persistent effort on the part of those 
who shared this vision, backed by three of the strongest 
photographic organisations in Oregon—the Willamette 
Valley Professional Photographers’ Association, The 
Portland Commercial Association, and the Portland 
Portrait Association. We have also had the hearty 
support of the Pacific International Photographers’ 
Association.” 








In 1920 the professional photography exhibit at the 
Oregon State Fair consisted of four or five pictures 
crowded in between brightly colored canvasses and 
hanging in one corner of the art room. Needless to 
say, the public never saw them, and should a photo- 
grapher have been determined to find them, he would 
have needed a road map and a personal guide. 

This year the Photographic Art Department covered 
a floor space of something over 39 x 100 square feet. 
The walls were covered with burlap and were well 
lighted. No prizes or ribbons were given at this 
exhibit. The photographs were signed and a uniform 
type of card giving the studio-name and the city 
appeared with each group. On special easels in the 
center of the room were placed the Salon Honor prints 
from the Pacific Internaticaal Photographers’ Associa- 
tion Convention, and exhibits from the Photographers’ 
Association of America. 

Rugs, easy-chairs, a table, and a floor-lamp were 
placed about the room. From a small Spanish room 
near the entrance, refreshments were served each 
afternoon. A different photographer was drafted to be 
in the room each day to answer questions and assist 
the public in enjoying the exhibit. 

Miss Gunnell, in referring to the success of the 
department, said: “I think every State fair in America 
should have a creditable representation of photography 
on exhibit; and if the photographers realised what it 
meant toward educating the public to a greater appreci- 
ation of photography, and in establishing it as one 
of the truly fine arts, they would surely not lose the 
opportunity. I do not believe that one studio or a 
few firms can do anything in getting a fair board to 
provide space and the required lighting equipment 
for an exhibit; but, if they become organised into a 
club and then obtain the help and support of other 
photographic organisations in their State, they can offer 
the fair board officials something of an attraction that 
is the very biggest thing of its kind.” 

Littre L. Mapsen. 


The New Rolleiflex Camera 


A CAMERA new to the American market is the 
Rolleiflex, offered to the trade by Burleigh Brooks, of 
New York City. 

Those familiar with the Heidescope and Rolleide- 
scope, those wonderful German stereo cameras of 
highest precision workmanship, will welcome this new 
camera by the same makers, Franke and Heidecke, 
Braunschweig, Germany. 

The Rolleiflex has many extraordinary features which 
will commend it to amateurs and professionals alike. 
Most obvious of these are its exquisite workmanship 
and its unusually compact form. The dimensions are 
only five by four by three inches and the weight is but 
twenty-two ounces, including the shoulder strap. 
Regular 244 by 214 rollfilm is used. 

This is a fixed-mirror rollfilm reflex camera with its 
finding and focusing devices reduced to the simplest 
and most accurate terms. Pressure of a small lever 
releases the focusing-hood, which when not in use is 
folded down compactly on the top of the camera. 
It automatically springs open when released, and is 
instantly ready for use. 

Although the definition on the groundglass, situated 
in the top of the camera is very clear and sharp, an 
additional device is provided for extremely close and 
sharp focusing and is an aid to the photographer with 
defective vision. A magnifying lens is set in the exact 


center of an additional leaf of the focusing-hood, 
completely out of the way when not in use, but brought 
into position by a simple movement. 


When in use 
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DIAGRAM OF NEW ROLLEIFLEX 


this leaf with its “‘eye” forms the top of the hood, the 
lens greatly magnifying the image on the groundglass. 
A light pressure on the sides of the hood releases the 
leaf which instantly springs back to its original position, 
out of the way. 

Equipped with Zeiss-Tessar lenses, either F/4.5 or 
F/3.8 with Heidescope F/3.1 focusing finder-lens, 
which gives unusually strong and even illumination 
and perfect definition, the Rolleiflex seems to be 
optically perfect. 

It is noted that both the photographic lens and the 
focusing-lens are mounted solidly on the front plate 
which is automatically set at distance, and which moves 
forward to focus on nearby objects. These lenses 
moving together on the same vertical plane, present 
in the finder the exact image that is projected to the 
emulsion on the film; but since the finder-lens is much 
faster than the taking-lens the image given in the 
finder is much brighter. Since fast lenses are easier 
to focus it’ is readily seen that it is difficult to get 
pictures out of focus with the Rolleiflex. 

Equipped with Compur shutter of standard design 
the speed range is from time and bulb through the 
various divisions to 1/300 second. Diaphragm- 
control is operated as on all standard Compur shutters, 
giving the operator an unlimited range of possibilities 
to meet the most exacting conditions of light. 

As the name indicates, rollfilm is used. The back 


panel of the camera is kept firmly in place by a locking 








latch. To remove the back panel for unloading and 
loading, this latch is lifted and the back is opened. 
The roll of film is pressed into its allotted space where a 
spring plate holds it flat and ensures free and accurate 
winding. A window of ample size in the back panel 
shows the film-numbers very clearly. The loading 
and unloading operations are so simple that they can 
be performed in the dark, as well as in full sunlight. 

The Rolleiflex is solidly constructed, yet unusually 
light in weight. All metal parts are of non-corrosive 
alloy of a very light metal, and with trim leather 
covering. A nickeled tripod bushing is set in the 
bottom of the frame, with four ball pivots at the 
corners permitting the camera to rest solidly and 
evenly on any flat surface. The carrying-strap runs 
through metal channels, but may easily be removed 
for replacement or for any other purpose. 

A feature that will appeal strongly to those who are 
interested in speed-pictures is that the construction 
of the Rolleiflex is such that the opening of the shutter 
instantly projects the picture to the film. With the 
Rolleiflex there is no chance for a change of expression, 
or a change of position when the lever is pressed. The 
image is permanently recorded exactly as it appears 
in the groundglass. 


Radio World’s Fair 


Ir may appear somewhat strange to have news of a 
radio exposition in a photographic magazine; but it 
so happens that the Radio World’s Fair, which has just 
come to an end in New York City, was not a radio 
show exclusively. Manufacturers, dealers, and users 
of radio equipment have already recognised the fact 
that industrial and home motion-pictures are definitely 
related to the radio interests. 

Sound synchronisation and television have both 
contributed to the bond between the two fields, and 
there seems to be a definite trend toward combining all 
of these under the general head of Home Entertain- 
ment. Of course, when we stop to consider that radio, 
television, motion-pictures, and sound-reproduction 
interlock so completely and combine to give us the 
most perfect home-entertainment ever devised, it is 
very easy to see just why radio and motion-pictures, 
apparently so widely separated, are really very close to 
each other. 

The World’s Fair at Madison Square Garden, New 
York City, was given over largely to radio; but manu- 
facturers of home motion-picture equipment were well 
represented, and beyond any question the exhibits of 
these manufacturers attracted as much attention as 
any other exhibits displayed. Quite prominent among 
the exhibits of motion-picture equipment was that 
of the Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation. The exhibition 
of 16-millimeter films, using only the regular home- 
equipment and projecting under conditions which are 
found in the average home, attracted a large number of 
visitors to the exhibit. Another point which attracted 
a great deal of interest was the display of the Ciné-Tone 
for the projection of talking motion-pictures in the 
home. 

This year was the first time that combined shows 
were attempted; but there is no question that hereafter 
radio exhibitions must include the home movie, and it 
is only a question of time until the two fields will be as 
closely identified in manufacture and distribution as 
they are at the present time in the minds of engineers. 
In fact, it is rumored that two or three of the largest 
manufacturers of radio equipment are preparing to 
announce home motion-picture equipment and it is 
no secret at all that some manufacturers of motion- 
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picture equipment are becoming quite deeply interested 
in television and radio. 

The combination of the interests cannot do otherwise 
than help both of them, and certainly the merging of 
the engineering ability of the two industries will result 
in the production of new devices and equipment which 
will be of the greatest benefit to the amateur. 


E. Leitz, Inc. Opens Branch Offices 


Users of Leica cameras and accessories—and other 
products of E. Leitz, Inc., 60 East 10th Street, New 
York City—will be interested to learn that branch 
offices have been opened at Room 634, Peoples Gas 
Bldg., 122 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II. and at 
927 Investment Bldg., Washington, D.C. A complete 
stock of Leitz products are on display and every effort 
will be made to serve amateur and professional photo- 
graphers, as well as all users of Leitz well-known 
photographic and optical products. 


Filmo General Catalog Worth Having 


In the course of our daily correspondence we receive 
many inquiries with regard to Filmo cameras and 
accessories, not to mention all manner of questions 
relating to other well-known amateur movie cameras. 
In many cases answers to the questions we are asked 
are found in the Filmo General Catalog which may be 
obtained from dealers or from the Bell & Howell 
Company, 1801 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago. We 
suggest that it would save time and effort for our 
amateur kinematographers to have this excellent 
booklet at hand and thus have much helpful and 
practical information available when wanted. 


Photographing the Eclipse of the Sun 
in the Philippines 


Tue big event recently in the Philippines occurred 
at Iloilo on May 9th, when the total eclipse took place. 
Technical Sergeant Raymond, “Top Kick’ of the 
6th Photo Section, Nichols Field, was ordered to make 
the trip with a Naval party for the purpose of making 
photographs from the air. The party left Manila a 
few days previous to the eclipse on the airplane tender 
“Heron.” 

On May 9th, at 2.15 p.m., Lieut.-Commander Selby 
of the Navy, Sergeant Stockwell, and Aviation Pilot, 
Ist Class, Huntley, took off in a Douglas Seaplane 
and started to make pictures with a K-6 aérial camera 
from an altitude of 4,000 feet. After climbing to 
5,500 feet, six pictures were made at the time of the 
total eclipse. All of the photographs were excellent 
and appear to be of considerable value for scientific 
research. 


Goerz Ciné Lenses for Filmo D 


Tue C. P. Goerz American Optical Company, 319 
East 34th St., New York, advises us that the temporary 
difficulty in fitting their Ciné lenses to the new Filmo D 
Turret model has been overcome and that the users 
of the Filmo D can have their cameras supplied with 
any of the well-known Goerz lenses. The present 
amounts require slight alterations only to make them 
fit the Filmo D, except that it has become necessary to 
design an entirely new mount for the popular 15-mm. 
wide-angle Hypar. This mount is now in the course 
of manufacture, and will be available in a short time. 


Fatigue—Healthy and Unhealthy 


Every healthy person really likes to be active. 
Energy is constantly being produced in the body and 
must be expended. Nothing is more pleasant than the 
realisation that a good job has been well accomplished, 
and the normal fatigue that is thereby induced will 
disappear with a refreshing night’s sleep. 

It is only when the body and mind are overworked 
over a prolonged period of time that the dangerous 
sort of fatigue results. This is a chronic fatigue which 
creates poisons in the body and renders it susceptible 
to serious sicknesses. Fatigue is due to a chemical 
waste that circulates in the blood. Scientists have 
shown that certain chemical fatigue substances, when 
injected into animals, produce all the symptoms of 
fatigue. A tired person is a poisoned person. As long 
as there is a balance of rest, during which time the blood 
has a chance to purify itself—and nature has arranged 
for this—all is well. But when this chemical poisoning 
is allowed to continue for a period of time, it will 
poison the muscles, the brain, the heart, the blood, 
the whole body. Fatigue, therefore, may be called 
a warning signal, and is really nature’s way of pro- 
tecting against overwork. When sleep will not refresh 
and when the hard-working or hard-playing man or 
woman can no longer awaken in the morning ready and 
eager to take on new duties, that is the sign that chronic 
fatigue is setting in. 

The symptoms of fatigue may be either physical or 
mental, or both. For example, it has been found 
from experiments performed on animals that the nerve 
leading to certain muscles will be exhausted, although 
the muscle will be able to work perfectly. When this 
happens there is a lack of co-ordination, a very serious 
situation in certain forms of industry. The working- 
man whose brain and muscles do not work in harmony 
is in danger of sustaining a severe accident. This is 
especially true in running machinery which demands 
mental as well as muscular action. 

Heavy physical work can be done more efficiently 
by comparatively younger men. Chronic fatigue is 
bound, sooner or later, to attack the older men in 
groups as coal miners, iron, steel, and tinplate workers, 
and this creates an industrial problem that may well 
be faced. Naturally, the older the man becomes, the 
more wages he should be worth, and is entitled to; yet 
the fatigued man from forty to fifty years will undoubt- 
edly be scrapped at the age period when he should be 
feeling more settled in life. In time it may be possible 
for these men to learn an alternate trade, and then the 
problem of chronic fatigue can be abolished in these 
trades. 

In thinking about fatigue it is interesting to note 
that experiments performed on dogs have shown that 
diet greatly influences their susceptibility to fatigue. 
Dogs at Cornell Clinic in New York City were made 
to run on revolving platforms. When they had run 
for one mile, they were allowed to rest for one hour. 
This was repeated until they had run four miles. 
Wher they had been fed on carbohydrates and fats, 
they could run on their reserve strength over a period 
of twenty-eight days with no food, only water. They 
were exercising at the expense of their body fat, and 
the fatter ones could run much better than the 
excessively thin ones. 

Athletes training for races have also been fed on 
different diets to find out which kinds of foods gave 
the longest endurance. The carbohydrates were used 
up first, while the fats were more slowly absorbed. 
Long-standing fatigue cannot be helped, except tempo- 
rarily, by food; but a physically tired person often can 
be pepped up for the time being by taking sugar. 
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The present fad of dieting, then, would certainly 
seem to be a foolhardy one to pursue for the person who 
does a great deal of muscular work or play. It is 
foolhardy, anyway, without the doctor’s orders. 

Although fatigue is seldom a direct cause of death, 
its presence brings about a run-down condition that 
may lead to frequent colds, grippe, and sometimes to 
more serious illness. Fatigue is alsoa common symptom 
of tuberculosis and is regarded by the physician as one 
of the early danger signals of that disease. This 
fatigue, however, is not the same as that which is the 
result of overwork. 

To combat fatigue, doctors urge the use of sound- 
proof devices, modern improvements in factories and 
workshops, and mechanical fatigue-abolishers; but 
above all, they urge the intelligent pursuit of health 
habits, the most important of which is sufficient rest. 
Take time out once in a while to relax the whole body. 
Open the windows. Take a walk in the sunshine 
during your noon hour. Eat nourishing and well- 
balanced meals. Stop worrying. Keep yourself physi- 
cally fit by consulting your doctor regularly once a year 
before sickness can attack you, instead of after it has 
attacked you. 

This is the sort of advice given by the National 
Tuberculosis Association and its affiliated associations 
in their educational campaign to prevent such sickness 
forerunners as fatigue. Their work is supported by 
the penny Christmas seals sold in December. 
EvizABeTH COLe. 


The New Ciné-Ansco is Here 


Just as we were closing the last forms of this issue, 
we received the announcement of the new Ciné-Ansco 
16-millimeter amateur motion-picture camera. For a 
number of months we have had reason to believe that 
the Agfa-Ansco Corporation of Binghamton, N.Y., 
would sooner or later be well represented in the amateur 
movie field. Our conclusions have certainly been 
justified in this new arrival among 16-millimeter outfits. 
It is apparent from the specifications that the Ciné- 
Ansco is intended for those who desire good amateur 
movies without too many attachments and accessories 
to master. The camera has been purposely made 
simple in operation, and compact and attractive in 
appearance, for the great majority of users rather than 
for the minority who wish to obtain professional results 
with 16-millimeter equipment. Without a doubt, 
the Ciné-Ansco will obtain professional results so far 
as straight photography is concerned; but we refer to 
the many accessories in lenses, special attachments, 
and other extras with which many 16-millimeter 
cameras are supplied. These are all excellent and to 
be desired by those who will master their effective 
use; but we maintain that the majority of amateur 
kinematographers seem to prefer the outfit which neces- 
sitates the least attention to manipulate successfully. 

The new Ciné-Ansco cameras are equipped with 
F/3.5 Wollensak Ciné Velostigmat lenses, have a 
special slow-motion mechanism, interchangeable lens- 
mount, take regular 100-foot and 50-foot daylight- 
loading spools, and are covered with Florentine hand- 
made leather. Descriptive matter is now available 
to all those who will address the Agfa-Ansco Corpora- 
tion, Binghamton, N.Y. We believe that our readers 
will be very much interested to obtain the facts with 
regard to the new Ciné-Ansco. 


Criterion Mezzotone 


TuroucGH the courtesy of Criterion Plates Papers 
Films, Ltd., London Office, 71 Fleet Street, E. C. 4, 








England, we received a very attractive photogravure 
folder which describes the Criterion Mezzotone paper. 
It will be recalled that this is a printing paper which 
enables the photographer to develop warm tones by 
direct development. Bromoil workers will be espe- 
cially interested, as Mezzotone has a working speed 
that renders it excellent for a warm-tone paper, and 
ordinary lighting-resources permit excellent enlarge- 
ments to be made, which is a great aid to the pictorialist. 
Mezzotone, in the ivory grade, has good soaking 
qualities for bromoil work and lends itself well to 
pigment and brush. Altogether, we believe that 
pictorialists, and many amateur and _ professional 
photographers, will find it to their advantage to obtain 
more information with regard to Mezzotone. The 
manufacturers will gladly answer all inquiries. 


Camera Associates—Boston City Club 


THERE may be other city clubs in the United States 
and Canada that boast of a camera club within their 
membership; but, as yet, we have not heard of them. 
So far as we know, the Camera Associates of the 
Boston City Club represent the first members of a 
business men’s organisation in a large city to have 
a live and progressive camera club to which any member 
of the city club may belong. It so happens that 
Franklin I. Jordan, author of the leading article in 
this issue, is the treasurer of the Camera Associates of 
the Boston City Club and one of their outstanding 
members. From items which appear from time to 
time in City Club Life, the official publication of the 
Boston City Club, we gather that the Camera Asso- 
ciates are a very important and constructive part of 
club activities. They have held a number of splendid 
exhibitions, and more are coming along. The frontis- 
piece, “The Sport of Kings”, was on exhibition at the 
Boston City Club before it began its triumphal march 
into the leading salons in this country and overseas. 
From the little folder of information which is issued by 
the Camera -issociates, it is evident that the organisa- 
tion is not exclusive but rather inclusive. Any member 
of the Boston City Club, whether he be the proud 
owner of a simple Brownie camera or possessor of 
the latest expensive imported reflex or movie camera, 
is made welcome to membership. We are sure that 
members of city clubs in other parts of the United 
States and Canada will find it to their advantage to 
learn more of the splendid activities of the Camera 
Associates of the Boston City Club. Further informa- 
tion will be given gladly by Mr. Charles P. Price, 
Secretary, Room No. 901, Boston City Club, Boston, 
Mass. 


Thank You, Mr. Baumgaertel! 


In the October, 1929, issue of The View Finder, 
official bulletin of the California Camera Club, San 
Francisco, Mr. K. A. Baumgaertel refers to aérial 
photography and to the fact that we have reproduced 
several of his articles in PHoto-Era MaGazine. He 
very courteously thanks us for doingso. We appreci- 
ate his thoughtfulness; but, on the other hand, we 
certainly thank him for giving us an opportunity to 
print such helpful information on a subject which is 
becoming of greater interest every day. Incidentally, 
Mr. Baumgaertel, we have some more articles coming 
along which will add further convincing evidence to 
the truth and practical value of your very helpful 
articles on aérial photography for the amateur. More- 
over, to use your own words, “it is an honor and a 
sure sign of merit” to have PHoto-ErA MaAGaAzINE 
mentioned so cordially in your magazine. 
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Photography—Artistic and Otherwise 


WE are greatly indebted to Mr. W. D. Howe, 
Assistant Cashier of the National City Bank of New 
York, one of our subscribers, who while in London re- 
cently cut from The Times an article signed by P. G. 
Konody. Mr. Howe does not agree with the author of 
the article; but he believes that the writer’s viewpoint 
and his observations with regard to three of the lead- 
ing photographic salons in Great Britain will be of in- 
terest to many of our readers who were exhibitors at 
these salons. After all, much of the strong appeal of 
things photographic is the wide divergence of opinion 
that is possible with regard to the merits of a print, 
camera, lens, plate, or developer. The item clipped 
from The Times reads as follows. 

‘Either by design or accident, the three photographic 
societies all hold their exhibitions at the same time 
and always at this time of year. Three shows of photo- 
graphs are thus now open in London: the London Salon 
of Photography at the R. W. S. Galleries in Pall Mall, 
the Professional Photographers’ Association at Prince’s 
Galleries in Piccadilly, and the Royal Photographic 
Society in Russell-square. The London Salon is an 
international exhibition to which photographers from 
all over the world submit prints. This year, I under- 
stand, four thousand prints were submitted to the jury, 
and about four hundred have been selected. The 
character of the Professidnal Photographers’ exhibition 
is made manifest in its name. The Royal Photo- 
graphic Society is an institution of the character of the 
Royal Academy. It has a royal charter; it elects 
members and associates; and it holds exhibitions of 
their works and of some prints sent by outsiders. 
Most of the members of the R. P. S. are amateurs, 
but there is no ban on the professional photographer. 

“The London Salon has artistic pretensions. The 
organisers state in the catalog that the aim of the 
exhibition is to show ‘only that class of work in pictorial 
photography in which there is distinct evidence of 
personal artistic feeling and execution’. In other 
words, the exhibitors at the London Salon profess 
themselves artists, and fiddle with negatives and prints 
to make the results as much like some type of picture 
as possible. The more intelligent of these photo- 
graphic artists—especially the contributors from 
Japan—realise that the important part of a photo- 
grapher’s work must happen before he clicks the 
camera, and not after; that the selection or arrangement 
of the physical subject and the determination of the 
angle of the camera represent the most legitimate 
human element in the process of photography; that 
any evidences of ‘personal artistic feeling and execution’ 
that many appear in the prints must be evidence of 
such feeling and execution at that stage; that, once 
the lens has been exposed, the control of the situation 
has passed to the machine. 

“In the early days of photography, camera-makers 
used as a slogan ‘You press the button, we do the rest.’ 
That slogan was scientifically accurate. No photo- 
graph can be improved after the button has been 
pressed. It can only be altered; and once the record 
on the plate has been altered, it is no longer a true 
record and has become evidence only of dishonest 
artistic feeling and personal execution that is a fake. 
The best prints at the London Salon are the prints where 
the subject has been most fortunately selected or most 
successfully arranged. It would be interesting if next 





year the organisers were to make a condition that no 
prints could be admitted if the negative or print had 
been worked on in any way by hand. 
ours.—Ep1Tor. | 

“To enter the first room at Prince’s Galleries, which 
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is hung with photographs taken for advertising pur- 
poses, after a tour of the London Salon, is to step into 
the sunlight from a mild fog. Here the photographers 
have let the camera do its own business in its own 
excellent way. The prints are sparkling and full of 
black-and-white color; no attempt has been made to 
create the even tone which the London Salon photo- 
graphers think so exceedingly artistic. The profes- 
sional photographers who live by their camera have a 
perfectly justified respect for it. They know that it 
can record in its own way much better than anyone 
can record in that way by hand.” 


Book Reviews 


ILLUSTRATIVE PHOTOGRAPHY IN ADVERTISING, by 
Leonard A. Williams, A.R.P.S. 86 Pages and 
Sketches and Photographs by the author. Price, 
cloth, $3.00. San Francisco: Camera Craft Publish- 
ing Company. 

This valuable and very practical book is a compi- 
lation and revision of a series of articles by the author 
which, for the past two years, appeared in Camera Craft 
under the title “Pictorial Publicity Photography”’. 
It is a contribution to photographic literature which 
has been needed. Advertising and photography are 
more closely allied today than ever before. As Mr. 
Williams is the Director of Visual and Industrial 
Education at the State Teachers’ College, St. Cloud, 
Minn., he knows how to present his subject and how to 
help his reader to a clear grasp of this interesting 
branch of photography. This book answers the 
questions of those who wish to know how to make 
photographs for advertising-requirements. 

There are eleven chapters, every one of which 
contains a practical, inspirational discussion of funda- 
mentals, different viewpoints, and a general considera- 
tion of the entire subject. A mention of the chapter 
headings will show how thoroughly the author has gone 
into the matter: The Aisthetic Center, How Lines Talk 
to Us, Light and Shadow Laws, Color in Illustrative 
Photography, Fashion Illustrating, Hand Lettering 
and Photography, Train Your Hands to Express Your 
Thoughts, What Camera and Lens is Best, The Studio, 
The Workrooms and Their Use, Models and Their Use, 
and the Photographer’s Training. Much of the value 
of the book lies in the informal, pleasing style which 
Mr. Williams has adopted. Even if there are errors of 
commission or omission in this book, it has, never- 
theless, opened the way to a rich field of photographic 
endeavor; and, in doing so, it has justified itself and 
rendered a true service to the progress of photography. 


ScENARIO WRITING AND PRODUCING FOR THE AMATEUR, 
by Marion Norris Gleason, with a Preface by C. E. 
Kenneth Mees, D.Sc., Hon. F.R.P.S. 308 Pages 
and 16 illustrations. Trice, cloth, $3.00. Boston: 
American Photographic .’ublishing Company. 

Those of our readers who have arrived at the point 
where the making of an amateur motion-picture play 
has a strong appeal for them, will do well to obtain 
this book without delay. Whether the contemplated 
play is merely a family affair or the more elaborate 
effort of a movie-camera club, we are confident that 
this new volume will show the way to make a success of 
the undertaking. Specimen scenarios, continuities, 
and many practical suggestions fill the book with the 
very foundation upon which the amateur producer and 
scenario writer can build their own plays. Well printed, 
attractively illustrated; and carefully arranged, this 
new addition to motion-picture literature deserves a 
warm welcome. 
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Colorful Autumn 


TuHeERE is no better season in the entire year for 
motion-picture work than autumn. There is much 
of great interest for the worker who is using black- 
and-white film, as the haze encountered so often makes 
possible pictures which for sheer beauty cannot be 
surpassed; but only in the hands of the color worker 
can the motion-picture camera display its full beauty. 

Quite naturally, the amateur who obtains his first 
color equipment starts making films of flower beds or 
even advertising posters. For some obscure reason 
the beginner in color cannot get too much color; but 
in a short time these films lose their interest and the 
amateur thinks he has again lost interest in camera 
work. 

Color is one of the most subtle things which the 
amateur ever encounters. In some respects it is more 
difficult to handle than sound, as sound is either good 
or bad, while the color which at first appears to be 
perfect is usually poor and those color films which seem 
rather disappointing are at last recognised as being 
the best. 

Let us take, for example, a typical summer-scene in 
which flowers are very much in evidence. In such a 
case the scene as presented to the eye is beautiful, 
for the color is spread over a very considerable area. 
When we condense this to the size of the home motion- 
picture screen, we find that we have an actual con- 
densation of color, often so marked that the eye cannot 
accept the color as natural. Perhaps the most common 
experience of beginning color workers is to encounter 
this disappointing color-condensation, which is most 
usually recognised in the form of skies too vividly blue. 

For this reason the autumnal landscapes offer 
wonderful subjects for the color worker, more particu- 
larly when there is a suggestion of haze in the air. 
It is quite possible to record upon film the very spirit 
of Indian summer. 

In working for color-effects, remember to avoid 
scenes with marked contrast. Blocked shadows can 
appear only as black, for a definite silver deposit in the 
negative is absolutely necessary to give any effect of 
color. We no longer have to depend upon tonal 
contrast to give the proper life to our pictures. Color 
takes the place of tonal contrast to a great extent, and 
we find that the infinite variety of color-range, as 
presented in the autumn woods, will make possible, 
in color, films whose exquisite gradation cannot be 
equaled by any black-and-white process known. 

It is true that these films will, at first, appear to be 
colorless, merely black and white; but soon the eye is 
surprised to see that the picture is enriched with a full 
range of glorious color which is infinitely more satisfy- 
ing than the glaring reds, blues, greens, and other 
harsh colors encountered in summer color films. 

Such films will be a veritable education in the pos- 
sibilities of natural color work. No doubt, after work- 
ing with such subjects, you will be encouraged to try 
interior color work for the long winter evenings. With 


the first introduction of color for the amateur, we were 
inclined to believe that we were limited to bright 
sunlight, outdoors; but the writer has found that color 





is just as easy to handle indoors as it is out. In fact, 
many of the most successful films made in natural 
color this summer were made indoors, using two 
thousand five hundred watts of incandescent illumina- 
tion, three five-hundred T-20 projection bulbs being 
used for the primary light, while one one-thousand 
watt T-20 bulb was used as a secondary and flattening 
light. Do not forget that indoors, as well as out, 
scenes to be taken in color should be lighted far more 
flatly than for black and white. 

If you happen to be using Vitacolor, you may find it 
amusing to develop and print your own films. In this 
vase you should use a twenty- to thirty-minute glycin 
developer for the negative and about a ten-minute 
glycin developer for the positives! It is true that 
such a positive would not be suitable for black-and- 
white projection; but the very delicate image which is 
thus obtained will reveal undreamed-of possibilities in 
the direction of transparency of color! The average 
laboratory, even now, is inclined to make the color- 
positives of the same quality which is produced in 
black and white. The consequence is that you have 
full projection-density, to which is added the color- 
component! The color is heavy, dull, and muddy. 
However, with the delicate glycin positive, the color is 
rich, transparent, and the picture far more satisfactory. 

We have just entered the field of color. A certain 
period of experimentation is, of course, necessary before 
we all feel thoroughly at home with color; but despite 
this, the popularity of color will beyond doubt grow 
very rapidly. 


Visual Education Increasing Overseas 


Orvers from Germany, Belgium, Finland, Sweden, 
and Chile for educational film covering its complete 
courses in geography, civics, and nature-study, for use 
in the public schools of the respective countries, have 
been received recently by the Q. R. S.—DeVry Corpora- 
tion. These orders will keep the visual-education 
department busy for some time to come, as all titles 
are being translated into the language of each country 
and special course books for the use of teachers are 
being prepared. 

Q. R. S-DeVry Corporation manufactures. still 
and motion-picture cameras and projectors for both 
amateur and professional use, musical products, and 
neon-tubing. 


New Sky-Filters by DeVry 


New Orthoplan sky-filters in special Rhaco holders 
have been added to the DeVry line of still and motion- 
picture equipment. 

All Orthoplan filters are made of optically flat glass, 
the color being a part of the glass itself. This means 
that no distortion is present, nor is any perishable 
material used which might deteriorate or in time lose 
some of its characteristics. 

The graduated filters are made by fusing two pieces 
of optically flat glass, one white and one yellow, into a 
solid sheet, which is then ground at an angle, but 
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SKY-FILTER IN RHACO HOLDER 





SET OF DEVRY SKY-FILTERS 


with parallel faces, in such a manner that the yellow 
sheet diminishes in thickness and consequently in color 
until one end of the filter is clear glass. 

The special Rhaco spring holders, made especially 
for use with these filters, can be used upon lenses of 
various diameters, and the holders for graded filters 
may be rotated about the lens. 


Amateur Activities in Europe 


Mr. Josepu M. Brine of the Drem Products Corpora- 
tion has just returned from an extended visit in Europe, 
during which he spent considerable time in Vienna, 
Berlin, Paris, and London. In giving an interview 
for PHoto-ErA MaGazine, Mr. Bing says that the 
interest in amateur motion-picture photography is 
greater in Europe than it ever has been. He reports 
a very unusual increase in the sales of Drem Cinophots 
in Great Britain. 

Mr. Bing is in an unusually fortunate position to 
estimate the state of interest in this field, as the sales 
of his Cinophots follow very closely the interest in 
quality motion-picture photography. 

The fact that practically every manufacturer of 
motion-pitcure equipment in Germany has unreservedly 
endorsed the Cinophot, and that this example has been 
followed by manufacturers in most other parts of the 
world, indicates the high regard in which these meters 
are held by experts. Manufacturers of motion-picture 
cameras have made these instruments so nearly auto- 
matic that the only decision left to the user is that of 
exposure. This was a source of considerable difficulty 
for some time; but the Drem meters have made even 
this operation practically automatic. As a result, in 
the comparatively short time of its existence, the 
international Drem organisation has sold a quarter of 
a million of these meters. Mr. Bing has completed a 


world-wide organisation which includes the Drem 
Products Corporation of New York, Drem Products, 
Ltd., and Drem of Western Europe, which comprises 
the territory of Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Holland, 
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Belgium, Luxemburg, France, Spain, and Portugal. 
In addition to these central organisations, the Drem 
Corporation is represented by the Eastman Kodak 
Company’s organisations and the various Kodaks, Ltd. 

Of course, the reason for the phenomenal success of 
these meters is the fact that, while the meter costs only 
about as much as two rolls of film, it lasts a lifetime 
and ensures successful results from every roll of film 
which is sold. 


Random Notes on Interior Motion-Picture 
Photography 


Tue days of interior work are rapidly approaching. 
This is, indeed, quite fortunate; for only in such work 
can the creative instinct of the photo-dramatist find 
its fullest outlet. Human reactions are too closely 
associated with the inside of four walls for us to be able 
to present a true-to-life story if we are limited to 
exteriors. 

There is still a hesitancy on the part of many 
amateurs to try interior work, principally because of 
the many contradictory reports which are spread 
regarding this work. 

The most important part of interior motion-picture 
photography is the lighting, and this, of course, assumes 
the use of sources of such light. There is no question 
that the most efficient form of such source is the T-20 
incandescent lamp, which is made for use in projection- 
machines. This type of lamp has a small, closely 
coiled filament which burns at a temperature only 
slightly below the melting point of the wire used in the 
filament itself. This means that the light is the bluest, 
the most actinic, that can be obtained from a wire 
heated to its highest incandescence. 

Wattage of light used means nothing in photography, 
for a bank of fifty one-hundred-watt house-lighting 
bulbs would not give the actinic power delivered by 
one-half this wattage in projection-bulbs. Of course, 
this difference is not so great when panchromatic film 
is used. We may as well take time here to try to clear 
up the question involved in the use of panchromatic 
film used with artificial light. 

Questions are often asked regarding the comparative 
speed of panchromatic film and ordinary orthochro- 
matic. When the inquirer is told that it is much 
slower or much faster or just the same, depending 
upon conditions, he is far from being satisfied. This 
is the only possible general answer, however, as the 
exposure required varies widely with variations in 
conditions. 

Let us start with this statement: Panchromatic 
emulsion, as used upon motion-picture film, requires 
approximately the same exposure as orthochromatic 
film, when working in daylight and when all other 
conditions are the same with both films. 

Panchromatic film is essentially a film for monochro- 
matic color record-work, whether the final print is to be 
black-and-white or colored! For this reason, this type 
of film is most often used in conjunction with cor- 
rective filters. Such filters, of course, increase the 
time of exposure. In this case we have panchromatic 
film, which, when used at its greatest efficiency, that is, 
with corrective filters, is ‘‘slower’—requires greater 
exposure—than the ordinary orthochromatic film 
when the latter is used without the filter. 

On the contrary, we know that panchromatic film is 
highly sensitive to all colors. When we work with 
incandescent light, we have to use an excessive amount 
of light, as the film reacts most strongly to the blue 
and the preponderating color in the light is strongly 
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yellow. If we substitute panchromatic film for ortho- 
chromatic under such conditions, we find that the 
natural yellow color of the light makes unnecessary 
the use of the corrective filter; and as we have an 
immense quantity of yellow, orange, and red light 
present, all of which affects the film, we find that the 
panchromatic film requires far less exposure than does 
the ordinary. In such cases we find that the apparent 
increase in speed of the panchromatic film may amount 
to twenty per cent. or twenty-five per cent., or 
even more! 

Thus we see that there is no real basis for comparing 
the speeds of the two films. However, as is the case 
in practically all other conditions, panchromatic film 
gives us far better results than does the ordinary 
variety. 

The question of the amount of light to be used seems 
to trouble many amateurs, as does the change in 
exposure necessary to compensate for different distances 
between camera and subject. The intensity of illumina- 
tion with any given light-source depends upon the 
distance between the light and the subject. As the 
intensity of the illumination changes as the square of 
the distance from light to subject, it is advisable to 
place the lights as close to the subject as condition 
will permit. 

The distance between the camera and the subject 
has very little bearing upon results. Get the lights 
at the proper distance, and set the camera where you 
may wish in order to obtain the results desired! 

Ordinarily speaking, for the average interiors, 
from two thousand to twenty-five hundred watts 
of incandescent illumination, provided by T-20 lamps 
in properly designed reflectors, will provide ample 
illumination. 


No. 10 Victor Lamp Rheostat 


THE greatest screen illumination yet produced in 
16-millimeter projectors is provided by the new 6- 
ampere 30-volt lamp in the Victor Ciné Projector. 
This lamp is interchangeable with the 110-volt lamps 
in all Victor Projector Models; but when used, the 
No. 10 Victor Lamp Rheostat must be connected in 
the line. 

The new Victor Lamp Rheostat is equipped with a 
motor-operated fan which forces air through the 
resistance-coil compartment, keeping the whole device 
cool, even during many hours of continuous operation. 

The conveniently located ammeter accurately 
indicates the correct amount of current passing through 
the lamp to provide the greatest possible amount of 
illumination and yet prevent “overloading” and 
burning out the lamp. 

Note: 250-watt 50-volt lamps may be used with the 
No. 10 lamp rheostat, though the screen illumination 
will be inferior to that produced by the 165-watt 
28-32-volt lamp. 

The No. 10 Victor Lamp Rheostat provides for 
line-current variations of from 105 to 125 direct or 
alternating, 25 to 60 cycle. 


Announcing Model 3-C Victor Ciné Projector 


In design and construction this new Victor model is 
identical with the regular Model 3, but is equipped 
for 800-foot 16-millimeter film reels. This provides 


for a half-hour showing without interruption. 

A special Carrying Case is supplied with the Model 
3-C Victor Ciné Projector, accommodating all equip- 
ment necessary for a full program. This feature is 
particularly appealing to 
institutional users. 


industrial, school, and 
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VICTOR RHEOSTAT, 3-C PROJECTOR AND TRIPOD 


All Victor Projectors are now furnished with all- 
brass and steel parts in polished chromium plate and 
polished aluminum trim—a permanently beautiful 
finish. 


Tripod for All Models of 
Victor Ciné Projector 


Tuts new Victor Projector Tripod is instantly inter- 
changeable with the pedestal base of all models. The 
legs of the tripod are made in two sections of seamless 
steel tubing finished in black enamel. Rubber tips 
prevent any damage to polished floors. A detachable 
rheostat shelf is supplied with each tripod. Rigid, 
strong, and vibrationless, this tripod is a real utility 
to the Victor Projector user. Height, in operating- 
position, 41 inches. Length, disassembled for carrying 
or shipping, 20 inches. Weight, ten pounds, in Tripod 
Carrying Case. 
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